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UPTON SINCLAIR’S MENTAL 
MARKSMANSHIP 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


OME years ago a book was published telling the story of life in the stock- 
S yards of Chicago. The book contains accounts of happenings in the 
lives of stockyards workers—accounts ghastly in their simplicity and 
directness and terrible because of their truthfulness. The writer had stayed at 
the University of Chicago settlement and collected fragments of the history 
of many lives extending over a period of more than fifteen years—these he 
crowded into a short period of one man’s life. The tragedy of the life of that 
stockyards worker, the nauseating details of his work, the terrible odors that 
envelop the stockyards, did appeal tremendously to the public. While 
Upton Sinclair roused the people he failed of his purpose, for, as he himself 
has said, he ‘“‘aimed at the brains of the American people and hit their 
stomachs.” He wished to better the lives of the people and bettered only 
inspection regulations. His aim was bad. Has his mental marksmanship 
improved? Let us see. 

More recently Mr. Sinclair attempted to instruct one of our citizens in 
regard to the needs of society. His attempt succeeded only in attacking the 
one organization that has for years pursued a constructive, practical plan for 
righting social injustice and bringing hope and betterment into the lives of 
those who bear the world’s burdens. ‘This instruction was embodied in a 
“Christmas letter’’ addressed to Mr. Vincent Astor and given in print to the 
public. Nor did its contents, except that they were pointedly directed to the 


young man, bring anything new to our attention; on the contrary, its vein 
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of assertion, its trend of sentiment, its forms of statistical statement, and its 
method of political propaganda, are all too familiar. Indeed, its consistent 
characteristic from beginning to end is the exaggeration of a misdirected 
and collapsed crusade. 

Mr. Sinclair is sadly behind the times. He has, with the stubbornness 
of a zealot, closed his ears to the mature conclusions formed by a competent 
majority in all countries relative to the revolutionary program which, in mak- 
ing the seductive circuit of hot radicalisms, he has recently given support. 
‘These conclusions in brief are: The postulates for his socialistic propositions— 
increasing misery, concentrated monopoly, the passing of power from the 
many to the few—are errors fully disposed of in all our civilization by rapidly 
accumulating data; his views of present social conditions arise from reck- 
lessly distorting fact through habitually magnifying the evil and minimizing 
the good; time has exploded the recorded woeful prophecies of his party 
founders; his pessimistic philosophy, with its teachings of impending violent 
social upheaval, has been rejected by the normal mind, even among the Ger- ? 
man Socialists, as a mental poison and social dry-rot, and his proposed co- 
operative commonwealth has repeatedly been voted down by the English 
voluntary co-operators, well aware that its tyranny would be worse than any 

| autocracy ever known to the world, inevitably annihilating the bases of per- 
| sonal independence and character. 
| To this letter Mr. Astor made serious reply, refuting Mr. Sin- 
clair’s assertions and gloomy interpretations. Some weeks later Mr. 
| Sinclair published a rejoinder in which he made another unjustifiable attack 
| upon the American Federation of Labor. 
| The second letter to Mr. Astor (New York Call, January 28) is weaker 
in many respects than his first. Most worthy of notice, as illustrative of the ) 
Socialist mental twist, is the anticlimax, mirth-provoking to the untouched 
reader, with which he closes his argument. It could be perpetrated only by 
an over-emotional Socialist, unconscious of the absurdity of his act and una- 
ware of its satire on his fallacies. In order to inspire mankind with confidence 
in him as a seer and prophet he directs attention to this prophecy, which 
i was the rhetorical culmination of the calamity-freighted introduction to a 
book he wrote in 1906: 


“So it is that I write in all seriousness that the revolution will take place in America 
within one year after the presidential election of 1912; and, in saying this, I claim to speak, 
not as a dreamer nor as a child but as a scientist and a prophet.” 





As the laugh dies down—we challenge Socialists with a grain of common 
sense to read that paragraph without a grimace—as the laugh dies down, you, 
the reader, must ask yourself the place where discredited prophets ought to 
go to hide. Prophesying is a business in which results must tally with time— 
else, off to line up with Mother Shipton! As for the apology of Mr. Sinclair 
for the failure of his scientific prognostication, it is, naturally, puerile. 

As a matter of fact, the most important feature in this second letter of 
Mr. Sinclair is depreciation of the American Federation of Labor and exalta- 
tion of the ‘Industrial Workers of the World.”’ This is what brings us into the 
affair. 
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We paid no attention to the correspondence between Upton Sinclair 
and Vincent Astor, and probably not a word would have appeared in the 
columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, for we realize that it is an utter 
impossibility to set straightall the, damphools in the world, had not some 
Socialist publications intimated that we have had a hand in the preparation 
of Mr. Astor’s reply—a statement as baseless as it is maliciously untrue. 
Further because of the entirely gratuitous charges which Sinclair, ignorant of 
facts, lays at theSdoor of the American Federation of Labor and the trade 
union movement in general, we feel it our duty to show clearly how baseless 
are Mr. Sinclair’s thesis, his attack and his sophistry, which with clear asinine 
conceit he and his associates call philosophy. 

Mr. Sinclair, disputing the statement that the American Federation 
of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods speak for the great mass of the work- 
ing people of the country, asserts: 

“There is another organization of workingmen with a large membership—the Indus” 
trial Workers of the World. I notice that you do not quote me the opinions of any of its 
leaders. Yet it is a fact that the Industrial Workers of the World stands for the interests 
of a class of workers who are far more numerous than those represented by the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

The “large membership”’ of the “Industrial Workers of the World’”’ is thus 
described by R. F. Hoxie, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 
(Journal of Political Economy, November, 1913): 

“In spite of eight years of organizing effort and unparalleled advertisement, the offi_ 
cial roll of the convention (Chicago, September, 1913) indicated that its present paid-up 
membership entitled to representation does not much exceed 14,000 men, while the actual 
constitutional representation on the convention floor was less than half that number.” . ; 
“It is admitted by the highest officials of the Industrial Workers that up to the time of the 
Lawrence strike the membership never reached 10,000, the highest yearly average being 
but 6,000.” . . . “Everywhere the history of the organization has shown this same 
inability to maintain a stable and growing membership.”’ 

Professor Hoxie further says that the ‘“T, W. W.” has not been able to 
organize effectively a body of men equal to | per cent of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor alone. 

Mr. Sinclair ought to have named some of the “I. W. W.”’ representa- 
tive men whose opinions an investigator might quote. Nearly every one— 
perhaps every one—of the delegates prominent at the first convention of 
1905 is today out of the organization. Split after split has scattered the 
leaders, with or without their respective bands of followers. Its offi- 
cials, organizers, newspapers, reports, headquarters, national or local, any 
marks or evidences of the movement—where are they to be found today? 
Yet Mr. Sinclair holds up that fantastic potpourri concern as a model to the 
American Federation of Labor, and the New York Call aids and abets him 
in this endeavor to substitute a grotesque and hideous shadow for substantial 
trade unionism. What quotations of “Industrial Workers of the World”’ 
leaders might possibly accommodate Mr. Sinclair? The two giants of the 
movement, Messrs. Haywood and Ettor, have indeed uttered certain memor- 
able sentiments. From Mr. Haywood has come: “Can you wonder that I 
despise the law? I understand the class struggle. I am not a law-abiding 
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citizen. More than that, I do not believe you here ought to be law-abiding 
citizens." And from Mr. Ettor to striking hotel and restaurant waiters: ‘‘If 
you have to go back under unsatisfactory conditions, do it with your minds 
made up that it is the unsafest proposition in the world for capitalists to eat 
food prepared by members of your union.”’ Again we ask Mr. Sinclair in 
which of these two ‘“‘ideal’’ I.W.W.’s are America’s workers to place their 
confidence and to which shall they accord the hegemony of mental and 
physical leadership? 

There is no truth in the statement, clamorously reiterated by the com. 
bined Industrial Workers of the Worldists and Socialists, that the American 
Federation of Labor is for the skilled as against the unskilled workers. As a 
fact, there are few entirely ‘‘unskilled’”’ workers in the whole field of labor. 
In all occupations there is skill, though of various grades. The American 
Federation of Labor, through its hundreds of organizers, is continually 
endeavoring to organize the wage-workers of all grades in every calling. 
All the industrial centers employing mostly grades of less skill in which 
“Industrial Workers of the World” strikes have taken place—Lawrence, Pater- 
son, Akron—have time and again been organized, in whole or in part, by 
trade union representatives. Every international organization interested 
has expended money, in some cases lavishly, to organize such centers. What has 
been the result in them? First, the “I. W.W.,” pursuing a destructive course, 
has rushed in and blindly promoted futile strikes among the undisciplined, 
bringing misery and suffering to thousands and injury to organizations. Sec- 
ondly, the American Federation of Labor, following its constructive tradi- 
tions directly and through affiliated organizations, through systematic organ- 
ization in such centers has added half a million dues-paying members to its 
various unions in the last five years, thereby promoting peace with em- 
ployers and improving the condition of the wage-workers. ‘There are more 
so-called ‘‘unskilled’’ workers in the American Federation of Labor today— 
five times over—than were ever included in the “I. W. W.” and all the other 
mushroom organizations fostered by the various Socialist parties in America. 
Spargo says (page 36, “‘Syndicalism”’): 

“The claim of the Industrial Workers of the World leaders that ‘they confine their 
energies to the organization of the unskilled workers neglected by the American Federation 
of Labor is a brazen falsehood.” 

Did Spargo have Sinclair in mind in anticipation, or the Sinclairs known 
by other names? 

Organization of unskilled workers must first of all aim at the establish- 
ment of standards among those of less skill, educate them in the principles 
and methods of collective bargaining. Those who perform what is known as un- 
skilled labor are hampered by the fact that their places could be filled readily, 
for the work is soon learned. Yet many of these have strong organizations 
which secure and maintain many advantages for their members. These organ- 
izations accomplish results not because of strategic advantages“ due to skill 
in performing certain work but because of their skill in organization. 

Those who wish the benefits of organization must found that organiza- 
tion upon correct principles and then be willing to do the often uninteresting, 
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but consistent, unflagging toil necessary to constructive work. But Upton 
Sinclair, parrot-like, repeats the false statement that the American Federation 
of Labor consists of skilled workers alone and that it is indifferent to the in- 
terests of unskilled toilers. How unfounded is Mr. Sinclair’s charge on this 
score may be learned when it is shown that among our affiliated organiza- 
tion’s are the toilers in the following vocations: Cement workers, freight 
handlers, hodcarriers, common laborers, laundry workers, railway mainte- 
nance of way employes, pavers, rammermen, flagg layers, shingle weavers, 
sawmill workers, woodsmen, slate workers, switchmen, teamsters, stablemen, 
quarry workers, street car employes, mine laborers and many others. 

Through repetition, partisan, ill-founded, sweeping assertions come 
to be accepted by Socialists as indisputable facts. This is illustrated by Mr. 
Sinclair in his passage on the glass bottle blowers. He says: 

“Take the glass bottle industry, which I studied some six years ago. Bottle blowers 
were getting $7 or $8 a day and were in clover. I said: ‘But suppose some one invents a 
machine?’ They laughed at me. ‘Invent a machine to blow bottles? Never!’ But a year 
later it was done, and now one small boy tends a machine which does the work of several 
skilled men—and the boy gets 50 cents a day.”’ 

Now, what are the facts as to the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association? 
Have the members lost their situations to boys working for 50 cents a day? 
Has the union been dissolved or even weakened? Nothing of the kind. In 
1907, when Mr. Sinclair studied indications and prophesied disaster, the 
union had 80 votes in the American Federation of Labor convention, repre- 
senting 8,000 members; in 1913, six years after, it had 100 votes, representing 
10,000 members. Wages in the trade were somewhat affected by the machine, 
yet remain among the highest in the country. This Socialist cry of alarm over 
displacement of man by machine, with want in its wake, has done service 
for fifty years in every trade imaginable. Twenty years ago it was the 
printers who were to be displaced, degraded, undone, driven into the ranks 
of the unskilled. The dreaded machine in their trade had arrived. The result 
today? Sixty thousand members in the International Typographical Union 
as against 27,000 in 1894; the eight-hour instead of the ten-hour day; wages 
advanced by 30 per cent. More than thirty years ago, it was the cigarmakers 
who were to be thrown out of the factories, impoverished, starved. Their 
union was to be disintegrated and their children were to be forced to earn the 
family living by slaving at the cigarmaking machines a long day for a few 
dimes. And the actual result? The union membership increased from 
32,000 to 56,000; wages increased ; the eight-hour day maintained continuously 
for a generation, with a complete system of fraternal benefits. 

Socialists find it to their satisfaction to cry calamity continually, in 
good times and bad; to prophesy increasing misery by the Marx book though 
the decades steadily refute their woeful foretellings; to rail at the men and 
institutions that are helping the people now, though they themselves in this 
country have not one constructive act to their credit; te misstate facts, to 
pervert obvious truths, and to deny the social progress to which they con- 
stitute an obstacle. 

Take Mr. Sinclair’s gibe at us (Samuel Gompers) as being ‘‘disturbed 
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over the jail sentences which are hanging over his head.” Mr. Sinclair’s 
habit of misstatement could not permit him to refer correctly even to the 
facts in this case. The case in question illustrates clearly the difference 
between Socialist procedure and trade union procedure in this country 
in a contest for the rights of the citizen as against encroachments by the 
courts. The Socialists would have treated the case as a cause for party 
propaganda, for denouncing existing society, and for demanding revolution. 
The trade unionists, who believe that all the rights of citizenship, all the 
rights of human beings, can be gained under our Republic, have conducted the 
case to protect constitutional rights. The result has been not only a series of 
victories in the courts themselves but the education of the whole country 
and the consequent support of a host of non-wage-working Americans for 
the cause of the American Federation of Labor. Observe the procedure 
of the courts in this case: A sweeping injunction; a revision of this injunc- 
tion by a higher court which wiped out all the inhibitions except two; a jail 
sentence for three union officials; an elimination of the jail sentences of two 
of these officials, with a reduction of the third from a year to a month; 
an opinion of.one of the three judges that no crime had been committed; 
a rejection by the United States Supreme Court of the findings of all the 
lower courts; a retrial with an outcome that leaves hardly anything of the 
original charges, inhibitions, penalties, or powers of the courts.* Meanwhile 
throughout the country has developed a public opinion which regards the 
case as the test and criterion for all similar ones, which marks a revolution in 
the attitude not only of the public at large but of the majority of the bar and 
bench relative to the powers that had been usurped by courts of equity. 

Petulant and childish is Mr. Sinclair’s repetition of the Socialist charge 
that ‘“‘workingmen, when they become ‘leaders,’ cease to live the lives of 
workingmen, and become upper-class personages,”’ etc. It is largely through 
pestiferous activities in this spirit that the ‘Industrial Workers of the World” 
has been wrecked; it was gall and wormwood to the “‘outs’’ among them that 
the “‘ins’”’ could act as their representatives. Mr. Sinclair no doubt deplores 
the personalities, squabbles, and dissensions, the effect of envy and malice, 
so much in evidence in his own party or parties. 

In the effort to disguise his real antagonism to the American Federation 
of Labor, Sinclair directs his chief shaft against its President and asserts that 
he and his associates are not in any sense spokesmen for organized labor of 
America. To make such a declaration is to repudiate the principles of democ- 
racy. 

The officers of the American Federation of Labor, a federated body, are 
chosen annually in conventions; those of many international organizations are 
elected yearly by a referendum vote. The “‘leaders’’ may be ‘‘recalled”’ any 
or every year. No better combination of systems for ascertaining the will 
of the membership is known to man. 

The repudiation of democracy is precisely one of Mr. Sinclair's con- 
spicuous performances in this letter. He finds the American wage-workers 


*Before this article finds itself in print the Supreme Court may hand down its decision regarding these 
sentences, which may be the last word in this now famous case. 
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“oppressed and ignorant,” classes them with the negro slaves who were 
unable to initiate an abolition movement, claims for himself and his fellow- 
Socialists “the advantage of wider culture and intellectual training,” and 
finds the organized body of American workers not represented by their chosen 
representatives. In all of which he exhibits the mental twist which makes 
of him truly the Socialist seer and prophet which he assumes to be. 

Mr. Sinclair speaks of “‘the pressing and desperate urgency of this crisis” 
arising from the high cost of living, bringing its “cries of agony and despair.” 
This moves him to refer to his stockyards experiences and to say: 

“The public thinks that the conditions surrounding its meat supply have been im- 
proved. I know that they have not been improved. I know of a thorough and exhaustive 
investigation which proves this—the results of which investigation I have never been able 
to get published.” 

The reader may choose between these allegations and the following state- 
ment by Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry: 

“During the fiscal year 1913, inspection was conducted at a total of 910 establishments 
in 251 cities and towns. The force employed by the government to administer and perform 
this inspection is composed of about 2,300 persons, of whom about 750 are graduated and 
trained veterinarians, the remainder being trained laymen. In the last fiscal year there 
were inspected under this system more than 56,000,000 cattle, sheep, swine, and goats. 
A total of 250,661 whole carcasses of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, and of more than 504,132 
parts of carcasses were condemned and destroyed as unfit for food purposes. The inspections, 
re-inspections, and duplications of inspections of meats and products in the course of their 
preparation totaled more than 7,000,000,000 pounds. The quantity of meats and products 
condemned on such inspections because of having become sour, tainted, putrid, unclean, 
rancid, or otherwise unfit for food was more than 18,000,000 pounds.” 

Here we have Socialist charge versus official statistics. As to how 
far the two stand for imaginary against actual conditions is for the reader to 
judge. 

Infantile prattle outdoes science in positing huge conceptions. Children 
ask questions that baffle all adult learning. Schoolboys march armies into 
China, sail in the air from the North Pole to the South in a day, drain the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Pacific through an imaginary Nicaraguan Canal, 
and incidentally refute Darwin, improve on Edison, and dim the deeds of 
Napoleon. Little does it matter to these prattlers of the gigantic that mountain- 
like obstacles stand in their way—civilization as it has been developed, the 
general interest as seen by normal men, the principles of mechanism and 
mathematics, the laws of physics, the common sense of mankind, the im- 
measurable mental distance between callow crudeness and trained genius. 

This soaring of impracticable pettiness high amid colossal undertakings, 
this childish, foolish toying with the most serious tasks of humanity, is illus- 
trated in Mr. Sinclair’s positive affirmations anent his revolution which he 
Says need not be a revolution. According to his contradictory conjuring, 
socialism “‘does not require and does not desire” overturning the fundamental 
basis upon which our government and social fabric are founded. ‘It demands 
only one thing, the abolishment of private property in the instruments and 
means of production and the necessities of life.’ Only that! A little thing 
like that is indeed no social revolution—according to Upton Sinclair. 
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No! No revolution! Nothing but carrying this profession of childlike 
faith into practice. Mr. Sinclair says: 






“I believe that today the Interstate Commerce Commission could take charge of our 
railways and abolish the claim of their bondholders to interest and of their stockholders to 
dividends, either reducing the cost of the service or turning over the profits to the govern- 
ment, precisely as in.the case of the post-office, and I do not believe that the fundamental 
basis of our government and social fabric would be destroyed thereby. I believe that the 
same thing could be done in the case of express companies, the telegraphs and telephones, 
the Steel Trust, the Oil Trust, and the Coal Trust. I believe that it could be done in our 
cities for public service corporations and for land, and still the fundamental basis of our 
government and social fabric might endure.” 













































Grown men who can read these propositions and not see that of neces- 
sity they blot out the present legal system, the established relations of the 
citizen to property, the independence of every individual, the liberty of move- 
ment, speech, press, assemblage—well, such men can believe black white, ; 
storm sunshine, war peace, cold heat, truth error, and insanity sanity. Men 
of such minds see society as through a mist, the creation of their own mental 
| astigmatism. 
| It is to be said to the credit of many men calling themselves Socialists, 
) especially in Europe, that they have no concern with Mr. Sinclair’s wonder- 
| working. 
| Too much weight can not be given in the mind of the non-wage-worker 
| to the utter failure of the Socialists to gain any substantial footing among the 
| over two million members of the American Federation of Labor’s affiliated 
organizations and the hundreds of thousands of railway employes of this 

country. That stubborn fact alone is sufficient to cast doubt on the validity 

| of the claims of socialism to a large following in America. The men prom- 
inent in labor organizations usually testify, with resignation to the inevi-_ 
| table, that generous hearing has been given to the plaint of impassioned 
Socialists at every city, state and national labor convention for the last 
twenty-five years, which resulted quite uniformly in deliberate rejection of 
their views and propositions. The un-American character of Mr. Sinclair’s 
Socialist party is indicated in the fact that considerably more than a quarter of 
its membership dues come from translator-secretaries, who report for Socialist 
bodies in America, the proceedings of which take place in various foreign 
languages. 

The organized wage-workers of Europe—whose so-called socialism, it ) 
must be observed, is in substance the inevitable world movement toward 
democracy, equality of rights, and self-help through co-operation—have of 
recent years emphasized their aloofness from Mr. Sinclair’s ideas of explosive 
revolution and the composition of a new social system from the fragments. 
‘Two years ago, when Kautsky, the Marxite leader of Germany, again 
reiterated the doctrine of increasing misery, and attempted to depreciate 
the work of the trade unions, the general secretary of the labor federation 
of Germany caused to be collected from the various national union offices 
reports of the ameliorations of their membership in better wages, shortening 
the workday, and improved working conditions, and published the statements 
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in book form. It was a spirited and scientifically grounded rebuke from the 
official center of more than two million trade unionists to the exploiter of 
pessimism and catastrophe. 

The tremendous success and growth of the German trade unions since 
their separation from the Socialist party are a warning against such affiliations. 

In France for years, at every annual meeting of the Confederation du 
Travail, the revolutionary and revisionist syndicalists have joined in rejecting 
Guesdism (Marxism) and its exclusive partisan parliamentary action, and 
in turn within the last year the leader of the non-revolutionary trade unionists— 
the typographical secretary—has declared that the radical sect in the 
C. G. T. had in practice abandoned their hope of a speedy doctrine of 
revolution through the general strike. 

In England, the Socialist endeavors to capture the unions united in 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress have resulted 
in dissipating the strength of the party; the attempts at the successive 
annual co-operative congresses to commit the co-operative union to socialism 
have every time flatly failed. The great labor organizations of the workers 
in the leading European countries mentioned have millions of members— 
five millions at least—whose actual labors are concerned with the present, 
and not a utopian, social system. 

The masses of Germany, after tilting with windmills for thirty years 
under the banners of Marx and La Salle, began in earnest only a decade 
ago to organize trade unions and co-operative societies, with consequences 
that render their members enthusiastic advocates of continued reform. 
Historically, and for the lack of another title for the party of opposition 
to monarchy and privilege, these members may call themselves Socialists; 
actually, nine-tenths of their work is just the same as that of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In return for Mr. Sinclair’s invitation to study Socialist literature, 
Vincent Astor might appropriately invite him to read the works of Bernstein, 
Seligman, Skelton, and Simkhovitch. He will learn from them how outworn 
is the socialism he advocates. As we have seen, his basic tenets, as mentioned 
in his letter, of ‘‘a social cataclysm,” of a “‘constantly widening chasm be- 
tween wealth and poverty,” and of a “rule of the many by the privileged 
few,’ are shown not only to have been disproved in the progress of events 
but to have been dropped by an influential wing of the Socialists themselves, 

Mr. Sinclair’s very appeal to the young millionaire to join a Socialist 
society, if made in good faith, is signal evidence that he and his faction “ot 
the revolutionaries have given up that Socialist warcry, “‘the class struggle.” 
Mr. Morris Hillquit, general of another brigade of these “sociological Mexicans,’* 
sees in the benevolent contributions sought by Mr. Sinclair only disaster 
to the cause. “It would rob the movement of its virility and self-reliance.” 
Bad, indeed! Very like the ‘moral and mental atrophy of the individual 
drawing his rations from the commonwealth. 

Mr. Sinclair should have directed Mr. Astor’s attention to certain very 
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illuminating passages from Socialist writings. For his convenience some are 
here quoted: 

Robert Hunter, in the New York Call, April 8, 1910: 

“We ought never to have derided the unions, jeered at their every weakness or 
chuckled over their every mistake. That was the first error, and a terrible one. It was the 
error the Germans made at first, although they soon squared themselves. And it is a fact 
that in no other country has this error persisted as it has in America, and it is also a fact that 
if we continue to persist in this error we shall create a situation which will put socialism 
back many years.” 

Morris Hillquit, hailed by all Socialists as the most brilliant Socialist 
of today, in the New York Call of December 12, 1909, said: 

“Socialism in the United States today is in the anomalous position of being a working 
class movement, minus the working class, and our main efforts must be to remove that 
anomaly. Our efforts to enlist the support of the working class must necessarily be directed 
in the first place to the organized portion of it. And whatever may be said to the contrary, 
our party has never made sustained and rational efforts to win the friendship of these organ- 
ized workmen. Much of our time and energies in the past have been wasted in the effort 
to capture the trade union movement bodily; in a few instances we have been led to the 
folly of attempting to reorganize it, going to the extent of creating rival organizations, and 
at times have meddled and interfered with their internal affairs. We have often tried to 
coax, cajole, and browbeat the trade unions into socialism, but we have made but little 
systematic effort to educate their members in the Socialist philosophy.” 

William English Walling, in the New York Call, December 11, 1909, says: 

“The Socialist party has become a hissing and a by-word with the actual wage- 
workers of America. It has become.a party of two extremes. On the one side are a bunch 
of intellectuals like myself and Spargo and Hunter and Hillquit; on the other is a bunch 
of ‘never-works,’ demagogues, and would-be intellectuals, a veritable lumpen-proletariat. 
The actual wage-workers, the men who are really fighting the class struggle, are outside. 
Above all else we must have the union men. No one has denounced the defects of the 
American Federation of Labor more than I, but I am forced to recognize that it comes much 
nearer representing the working class than the Socialist party, and unless we are able to so 
shape our policies and our organization as to meet the demands and incarnate the position 
of the workers we will have failed of our mission.” 

Mr. Sinclair needs to come up abreast of the times in America. The 
truths of the sociology of today must lead him to cease pretending to himself 
that he believes the fantastic profundities of the Don Quixote of political 
economy. Marx was not only a windmill fighter; he was a phantom windmill 
fabricator. What astrology was to astronomy, alchemy to chemistry, sorcery 
to surgery, Marxiology is to the present-day economics and sociology. Since Mr- 
Sinclair is devoting his life to humanity, he ought to break away from those 
who talk such nonsense in which he has indulged himself. The deviltries of 
the Socialist system might easily be worse, including irremovableness. 

Mr. Sinclair should join the true reformers. Men of heart and sound 
sense are in the majority in all walks of life in this country. Who teaches 
otherwise blocks the way to progress. Sacrifice for family, for country and 
humanity, has its exemplars in all circles. Every helpful social movement 
of the present time, every really modern movement—the history of the 
Socialist party itself proves—must take up with society as it is and strive 
for its improvement, not its destruction. In such work there is opportunity 
for Mr. Sinclair, with prospect, in his lifetime, of glorious satisfactions. 
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MILITARISM AND LABOR 


By B. N. LAncpon-Daviss, of The Garton Foundation. 


whatever answer Americans themselves 

would give to that question, as an En- 
glishman who has just returned from a five 
months’ tour of the United States, I should 
say that she is. And, being so, she is bound 
up in the industrial, social, financial, moral, 
artistic, intellectual, and spiritual civiliza- 
tion of the world. She can not escape it, 
even if she wishes to. The oranges of Cali- 
fornia, the apples of Oregon, the automobiles 
of Detroit, can only pay their producers if 
there are people to buy them. At the present 
rate of production more consumers of these 
and other things are supplied with them 
than exist in the United States. If trade is 
to be improved and there is to be more 
employment in Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh, more acres of desert brought 
under cultivation in California, more rail- 
ways built to carry the produce and manu- 
factures and, as a result, more Americans 
earning good wages and raising healthy 
children to be citizens of their country, it is 
important that the people of China, Ger- 
many, England, and Russia should have 
either money to buy the commodities or 
special things of their own which Americans 
would be willing to take in exchange for 
them. What I mean by this is that America, 
just like any other country, is in the modern 
sense dependent for her prosperity on the 
prosperity of the rest of the world. It is 
quite true that she has a larger area than 
most countries of the world and therefore 
greater resources for her population to draw 
upon; but then her population increases 
through immigration as fast as she develops 
her resources and, even if it did not, she 
could not advance very far along the road 
of industrial civilization if she merely looked 
to trade within her own borders. Broadly 
speaking, the world can grow prosperous 
only by transferring things from where there 
1S @ surplus by them to where there is a de- 

ncy; and that applies to apples, poetry, 
capital, lumber, as <a as to aetan psy 


ig AMERICA a civilized nation? Well, 





So that it is very important that the na- 
tions whose deficiencies Americans are sup- 
plying should have cash or commodities. 
Now there are a number of things which 
cause nations to run short of cash and com- 
modities; such things as famines, earth- 
quakes, plagues, and bad social management. 
Some of these are preventable, some are not. 
It was impossible to prevent the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, but it is quite possible to 
prevent the sweeping of a city by smallpox. 
It is therefore essential that we should all of 
us study how we may prevent such instances 
of moral or material waste as are preventable. 
Wherever you look at the budgets of 
nations you will find that of the total sum 
spent for public purposes—that is to say, 
for preventing such moral and material 
waste as the nation at present thinks it 
worth while to consider a matter of public 
moment—a very large amount is devoted to 
armies and navies or to keeping people who 
have served or whose relatives have served 
in armies and navies. In America, for ex- 
ample, a good deal more than half of the 
national budget is devoted to these purposes. 
Large customers of yours such as England or 
Germany devote nearly a half of their bud- 
gets to them; France, Austria, Russia, 
Japan, and all the other countries are doing 
the same. Moreover, there is hardly a 
single country in the world that does not 
every year increase the sums it spends on 
these things. The result, of course, is that 
all the vast amount of money is withdrawn 
from individuals in all the countries and 
consequently is then not devoted to getting 
rid of consumption and cancer, to construct- 
ing canals and harbors, to building sani- 
tary homes and good roads, to providing 
better education and administration, to 
ensuring against unemployment and sick- 
ness, or to doing the thousand other things 
that need doing, but merely to building 
ships and fortifications and to paying soldiers 
and sailors. 
“Oh, yes,” you say, “but that all provides 
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work.” Quite true; but so would the other 
things to which the money might be de- 
voted, and at the end of that work the country 
would have something better—roads, homes, 
harbors, healthy manhood, educated chil- 
dren—instead of being just where it was 
before. 

But, perhaps you will say, ‘‘all this money 
is spent to prevent war.” Well, as opinion 
runs at present, I believe that is the object 
of those who urge that it should be sospent; 
but two questions arise: First, does it pre- 
vent war? Well, we hardly know for certain, 
but if war comes because people get too mad 
to reason things out, it is not very likely 
that they would be stopped from fighting 
because they had bought plenty of good 
weapons to use for fighting. And, even if 
it does sometimes prevent war, I suppose 
that we should be right to look around and 
see if there are not any rather less expensive 
ways of doing the same thing. 

I live in the city of London. A century ago 
in most parts of London people had to go 
about armed and often in large numbers 
if it was dark, or else they were liable to be 
attacked. Well, if we had just gone on 
increasing our arms and the gangs in which 
we went about, London would not be so 
satisfactory a place as it is today. Instead of 
that, we put lights in the streets and edu- 
cated the people and provided, all of us, a 
police force to put any one in jail who broke 
the laws. As a result we can all of us now 
go about our business or our amusement 
without even a thick stick to protect us. 
You have all seen the same thing happen in 
a far shorter time in your great communities 
of the West. 

Well, now, what I want to urge is that this 
is just what we need to do to prevent 
civilized nations from having to waste their 
time and money in preparing for fighting 
and in fighting and in settling the troubles 
caused by previous fighting. I am quite 
ready to admit that we have none of us done 
all we need to do in those civil improvements 
of which I was speaking. London is not per- 
fect any more than New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Paris or Berlin is perfect. Still 
they are improved in those respects and we 
all know that men and women are safe in 
them today, not because of the increase in 
the number of bludgeons and pistols carried, 
but because of a number of reforms, every 
one of which arises from education and or- 









ganization, co-operation, social manage- 
ment, or whatever you like to call it. 

But as between nations the only two re- 
forms commonly suggested are the purchase 
of a great many more bludgeons and pistols 
or the scrapping of those we have. Now 
what I want to suggest is that we should 
make use of the experience we have gained 
as between the individuals, the families, 
the villages, the cities, and the states of 
single nations. If we do that, we shall 
appreciate that merely to add to our weapons 
all round can never ensure safety; and we 
shall also appreciate that people are willing 
to disarm when they find that they no longer 
need their arms and not before. So that we 
shall come to the conclusion that neither 
of these two suggestions will solve the prob- 
lem. 

Organized labor in America as elsewhere 
has repeatedly declared for a policy of peace 
as opposed to one of jingoism. It might 
therefore seem unnecessary to suggest a 
solution of the problem in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. Yet there are several 
reasons for which I think such a suggestion 
should be made. Many laborers may say 
“aye” to such a resolution as that proposed 
by President Gompers at Seattle last Novem- 
ber; officially they may be advocates of a 
peace policy; but personally and privately 
when they talk with their friends or register 
their votes for Representatives or Senators 
I am very much afraid their official attitude 
is apt to be forgotten. ‘‘Oh, we'll go in and 
whip ’em” or “if Germany and England go 
on spending their money on armies and 
navies, we can get all the trade in South 
America,” or “those dagoes will never be quiet 
till we have given them a hiding” or “‘if you 
do away with the fleets and armies you 
bring more poor fellows to the choice be- 
tween crime and starvation” are remarks 
that I think most of us have heard. 

Moreover, even when a man does not 
yield to popular and ignorant ideas of this 
kind, he often finds it difficult to face the ar- 
guments of those who do. And laborers are 
not alone in this. If you travel through 
America, as I have recently done, you will 
find that there are no men or women who, as 
a class, do not dislike the idea of war and 
believe in a policy of peace. Business men, 
club women, university professors, students, 
chapel congregations, farmers, all pass peace 
resolutions enthusiastically and frequently. 
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Yet you go on spending more money on your 
navy, electing militarist Senators, believing 
jn Admiral Mahan and General Homer Lea, 
talking about Japanese invasions and gen- 
erally doing things which tend to make the 
burden of armaments heavier and the hap- 
pening of war more probable. Now I am 
going to be very direct and tell you precisely 
why you and your professors and business 
men just like our laborers, bankers and store- 
keepers in England, Germany, or France do 
this foolish thing. It is just because most of 
us do not realize that the decision as to what 
our nation is to do rests with us ourselves and 
that we dare not make that decision with the 
limited knowledge of international affairs 
that we possess. 

Of course one reason is that a good many 
of the papers we read telling us about these 
things are to a greater or less extent owned 
by people who make their money out of war, 
and large armies and navies. Their chief 
object is to keep as many nations as possible 
on the verge of war in order that their pri- 
vate fortunes may grow. Therefore they are 
always dealing in panics, threats, and patri- 
otic outbursts and, as the papers of the na- 
tion they threaten quote them as represent- 
ing our opinion, that is to say the opinion 
of America or Germany or France, as the case 
may be, they can play with us all pretty much 
as they like. 

Citizens of Los Angeles read in their 
papers that the Japanese are going to attack 
America and that therefore Congress ought 
to vote more money for the fleet and naval 
defences in order to be ready to crush the 
Japanese fleet at any time. Citizens at 
Tokyo read that American papers are advo- 
cating the crushing of the Japanese fleet 
and that therefore Japan ought to build 
more dreadnoughts to be ready for whatever 
may happen. And so it goes on merrily 
enough for the armament firms, but rather 
unsatisfactorily for the nerves and the 
pockets of the citizens of California and 
Japan. 

We have the wells of our knowledge poi- 
soned in this way, but that is not the only or 
the most serious or the most easily remedied 
evil. I am afraid that the most serious 
difficulty is that most of us are rather lazy 
in the matter. We are busy in the different 
countries with earning our bread and 
watching base ball and football and doing 
the everyday things of life, and we have an 
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idea that diplomacy, foreign policy, inter- 
national relationships and all that kind of 
thing are remote and mysterious things 
which do not really affect us and which we 
can not really understand without being able 
to talk French and being masters of 
sociology. Well, I want to say most em- 
phatically that all these things do concern 
us, are not remote, ought not to be mysteries, 
and do not require for comprehension, 
knowledge which is not within the reach 
of any ordinary man. 

There was atime when a knowledge of law 
was supposed to be particular knowledge 
given by God to a few men of high birth who 
found it very advantageous to themselves 
to keep up the delusion; the same thing was 
the case with the science of medicine, with 
the consolations of religion and with the 
art of government. For the most part, the 
growth of democracy has wrested these 
monopolies of power and profit from the 
hands of a select few to the enormous bene- 
fit of mankind. Diplomacy, that is, so-called 
international Diplomacy, remains as the 
fortress to be attacked by democracy and in 
this the United States is taking the lead. 

For the most part, we do claim the right 
of deciding more or less by our votes what 
kind of taxation, what amount of education, 
what civil rights and liabilities we shall have; 
but in most countries we are content to 
leave these infinitely more important mat- 
ters, matters of life and death, involving 
vast expenditures of our hardwon money, 
wars for which we pay and in which we risk 
our lives or those of our sons, to a few cabinet 
ministers in the different countries. It is for 
the laborers above all to say that this shall 
no longer be; that treaties,alliances, ententes, 
Monroe doctrines, balances of power, are 
matters in which all are concerned and which 
should not be decided secretly by a few. 
And before laborers or bankers or pro- 
fessors or storekeepers can do that, they 
must acquire a certain amount of knowledge. 
That knowledge they have as yet not ac- 
quired, though strangely enough it is very 
easily attained and consists chiefly in the 
habit of looking at facts as they are today 
and drawing simple, direct conclusions from 
them. 

Of course I am not going to attempt in this 
article even to summarize the kind of 
knowledge required. The Garton Founda- 
tion of London, to which I belong, issues 
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pamphlets and books to show how that may 
be obtained and the World Peace Founda- 
tion of Boston, is now promoting similar 
study. The modern movement owes its 
inspiration to “The Great Illusion” by 
Norman Angell, upon which foundation is 
now growing up a literature of pamphlets 
and books on the subject including the 
monthly magazine ‘‘War and Peace.” The 
central argument of our movement is that 
today the civilized nations of the world are 
so united in interests that as against each 
other they can not by war attain those ends, 
moral or material, for which they go to war; 
that, when public opinion is convinced of this 
fact, the peoples of the countries will cease 
to want to fight each other; that then they 
will be in a better position to defend them- 
selves against and to police the uncivilized 
nations; and that the expenditure of wealth 
and effort upon armaments, which is drain- 
ing the strength of the civilized nations today 
can only be eliminated by a general apprecia- 
tion of these facts. 

The laborers who declare vaguely for a 
peace policy have got to choose between two 


courses. ‘They are offered on the one hand 
the general strike in the event of war. To 
make that weapon effective they have got to 
banish national feeling from the mass of the 
laborers of all countries. In bringing it 
about they would widen continually the gulf 
of prejudice which separates them-from the 
rest of the community in each case. Even 
when it succeeded, it would bring with 
it social suffering and industrial calamities 
almost as fearful as would war itself. The 
other course is what I have endeavored to 
outline: organized study of the effects of 
armaments and warfare on modern civilized 
nations, insistence on the democratization of 
diplomacy, elimination of the rank weeds of 
prejudice, passion, and ignorance diligently 
fostered by the press and groups of arma- 
ment making capitalists. ‘The use of the 
general strike is the use of the bludgeon 
and has all the disadvantages of that use 
being adopted as a principle of government. 
The use of the educational method is the use 
of reason, which after all is the only faculty 
which has determined the sovereignty of 
man over the lower animal world. 





SIMPLE LAW OF RIGHT 


Preach to me no doctrine of discontent and cry me no cry of despair, 
For there’s too much gold in the sunshine and too much kiss in the air. 
Weep me no tears of pity for the toilers everywhere, 

But go and see them toiling, if you think you really care. 


It isn’t a case of fearing and it isn’t a case of fight, 

It’s bigger and better than any of these—the Simple Law of Right. 

Go watch the sweat and the hell of it all where noon is turned to night, 
In pit and mine and cellar; with never a ray of light. 


It isn’t a case of cursing, nor arms nor shedding blood, 

It isn’t a case just now of fighting the fight for food. 

It’s just that the need is keener of doing the thing that’s good, 
Because the world is better when the heart is understood. 


Sing me no song of the gold you place in a palsied beggar’s hand, 
But go and lodge with the beggar, here in your own bright land. 
And the jest of the life you’re living to the speeding of the sand 
Will bring the peace you’re seeking when you truly understand. 





— Percy F. Montgomery. 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The poor have ever been the oppressed. If world history could be written 
as the annals of these burden-bearers, the story would 
be laden with the pathos of unsatisfied hungers and 
longings and the pain of tired hearts. There have been 
millions of people in the world to whom existence has 
meant only grinding, monotonous toil, until their very 
bones were tired and their souls too dreary to hope. Their children have 
been born weak and dull-eyed. They have been half-fed and half-clothed— 
they were never given a chance. 

All this has been needless waste of precious human lives. It has been the 
result of man’s inhumanity to man. Those who have been in positions that 
give them power over the less fortunate have used their advantage to gratify 
their own desires, needs, and even greed, at the expense of others. Yet the 
history of the poor has not been without hope and promise. There has been 
progress in human betterment and welfare. That progress has always come 
inJresponse to an upward movement of the oppressed masses. The toilers 
have slowly moved upward from physical slavery to serfdom, under which 
they were nominally free, but held in submission by the thraldom of economic 
conditions. Conventional history accredits this progress to increasing en- 
lightenment and liberality of the ruling classes, but those conditions came in 
response to slave uprisings and slave rebellions that have given effectiveness to 
slave demands for justice. Uprisings of serfs, such as those under Wat Tyler, 
John Ball, and Jack Cade, made partial freedom complete, and established the . 
right to contract services for wages. As free workers, the struggle has been 
waged to secure such freedom of action as would afford the opportunity for 
the promotion of self-interests. The workers constitute the masses. In their 
case, self-interests are human interests. 

The masses can not be uplifted—they must rise. The individual is 
powerless under the pressure of economic conditions. His needs are so 
immediate as to prevent industrial liberty. He must accept unjust 
conditions of work or, shelterless, accept starvation for himself and his. But 
by organization and concerted effort, workers have been able to meet 
employers with a power more nearly equal. 

Self-interest and greed of employers have constantly interposed resistance 
to union among employes. They have used against it both their economic 
and their political power. Men have been persecuted, discharged, victimized 
because they joined trade unions. When the spirit of unionism was too strong 
to be broken by these methods employers have used their political control 
to secure legislation outlawing the defenses of the workers. 


INSIST UPON 
LABOR’'S RIGHTS 
AMEND SHERMAN 
ANTITRUST LAW 
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To those who have shall be given and from those who have not shall be 
taken away even that which they have, seems to be especially appropriate of 
the toilers. But despite twofold resistance, despite the drab existence of weary 
hours of work, the masses have maintained their indomitable will for real 
freedom. ‘They secured the repeal of conspiracy laws, thus winning the legal 
right to organization. 

Even this did not end the struggle. Employers of America’s laborers 
have tried in every way to make the right of organization a barren victory 
by outlawing the activities necessarily and naturally attending that right. 
In their efforts to keep workers submissive and docile they heeded not the 
human hearts they walked on nor the souls they blighted—they were con- 
cerned for profits not humanity. With the assistance of anti-humanitarian 
legislation and the courts, the last refuge of irresponsible privilege, they have 
had men arrested, fined, imprisoned for quitting work as an organization, for 
persuading others to join their movement to secure industrial justice, for 
refusing to bestow their patronage in such a way as might encourage principles 
to which they were opposed, for discussing publicly or publishing conditions 
which have proved intolerable. These restrictions upon normal freedom of ac- 
tion have been brought about by abuse of the injunctive process, by perver- 


.sions ofsthe Sherman Antitrust law, and by a confused interpretation of 


property rights to include personal rights. It is to correct these abuses that 
the organized workers of America are demanding the enactment of an indus- 
trial relations bill that shall define their rights and clearly distinguish between 
personal and property rights. 

To classify organizations of human beings formed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives and the power to work, for securing just compensation for 
the work they do, in the same category with organizations formed for the pur- 
pose of crushing competition and securing a monopolistic control that assures 
excessive profits and dividends and arbitrary power over individual employes, 
is to make a travesty of law and a mockery of justice. 

The Tobacco Trust was organized to control and manipulate tobaccos; 
the Match Trust to manipulate those small wooden objects; the United 
States Steel Corporation, steel products—and so on down the list. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union was organized to enable the printers to secure 
sanitary working conditions, a reasonable workday, and wages that permit 
decent American standards of living. The United Mine Workers of America 
was organized in order that the miners might control their own labor power. 
Labor power is the miner’s all, upon which he depends for his livelihood. His 
labor power is latent within his nerves and his muscles. It is his own and can 
be no other‘man’s while freedom lasts, for ownership or vested right in that 
labor power must include ownership of the body. Labor power of workers is 
inseparable from human mentality or from human life itself. Indeed, the 
power to work is the greatest human attribute. 

‘Though the worker may be ever so poor a man, warped by industrial 
injustice, perchance one of those consigned to the ‘‘scrap heap” at forty by 
the United States Steel Corporation, yet that man has within him a mysterious 
vital element*and a capacity for love which mark him as different from the 
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products which the trusts control. Human life and individuality awaken 
reverence in those who have any conception of human values. Industry 
and commerce have held workingmen cheap. But educated public opinion 
now regards men as the most valuable factors in the industrial life of the 
nation, ‘ 

The greater the progress made by the masses of the people the more 
enlightened and powerful will be the whole nation. Progress among the work- 
ing people has been the result of organization. Perversion of the Sherman 
Antitrust law toapply to effective, resourceful organizations of Labor threatens 
the existence of organized labor, which in turn threatens national progress 
by imperiling the welfare of the great majority of the people—those who toil. 

Even Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, which is not sparing of its criticisms 
of organized labor, in a recent number printed this appreciation of trade 
unionism: 

“But the philosophy of trade unionism is just as pertinent today as when the unions 
were created. Every one knows that most of the reforms in the conditions of labor have 
come about through the activities of the unions, and that these improved conditions are 
enjoyed by unorganized as well as organized labor. In the industrial world, especially in 
all big enterprises, the labor union is in a far better position than the individual employe 
to bargain with employers.” 

To secure the legal right to the activities necessary to organization, 
organized labor in behalf of its own increasing membership and as the only 
spokesman able to interpret the needs of the unorganized, demands the 
enactment of legislation known as the Bartlett-Bacon bills (H. R. 1873, 
S. 927). Opposition to this legislation comes from two sources—the employ- 
ing interests that adopt militant anti-union policies, formerly represented by 
the National Association of Manufacturers and in some degree by the 
Chambers of Commerce, and the anarchistic, disruptive element among the 
workers. A revolutionary organ thus expresses sympathy with the aims of 
the Post-Kirby-Parry association: 

“One can not deny the entire ‘justice’ of the present decision. A labor union is a com- 
bination of people actuated by self-interest, seeking to compel a higher price for the com- 
modity—labor—that they have to sell. The effort of President Gompers and his compeers 
to deny this, to gain a special status for the unions on the ground that they are ‘humani- 
tarian’ organizations, is a piece of pure bluff and political hypocrisy. Gompers says in 
effect: ‘When capitalists combine for higher profits they are selfish; but when workmen 
combine for higher wages, they are philanthropic.’ Is that either true or honest? 

“‘No, the truth is that this decision puts a sickly aspect on the whole Gompers policy. 
And when Gompers cries out that the ‘life of organized labor is at stake,’ he is quite right, 
so far as his kind of organized labor is concerned. It is the kind which denies the conflict 
of interest between labor and capital, bootlicks the capitalist parties at Washington, and 
begs for class legislation upon the pretense that it is not class legislation. 

“As for the other kind of organized labor, the kind that announces the class struggle, 
votes the class ticket, demands class legislation because it is class legislation, and because 
‘justice,’ as justice obtains in a capitalist society has nothing to do with the case—as for 
that kind of organized labor, it is entirely prepared for such decisions. 

‘All hail, therefore, the decision that makes boycotts illegal. It will only drive home 
the folly of just laws in an unjust society. It will throw the animus of labor against an unjust 
society. It will demonstrate the class struggle. It will make Gompers sick. It will drive 
yet more of those men under him who mean business into the camp of the open rebels.”’ 
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This is the policy of the industrial group that opposes all constructive 
trade union proposals because they would bring about immediate betterment 
of the workers’ condition and thereby remove the necessity for revolutionary 
methods. They would tear gaping wounds in human hearts, they would 
trample upon bruised nerves to pile up such a degree of misery as could find 
vent only in the blind despair of violent revolution—for them the revolution 
is the transcendent ideal. 

Thus the revolutionists and the plutocratic despots would deprive the 
workers of the natural, effective means of defending their rights against 
oppression and for achieving orderly self-development and progress. 

As against those who would betray the welfare of the workers organized 
labor appeals to the sanity and judgment of all patriotic, humane citizens to 
Support the cause of Labor. Labor demands that in the industrial struggle 
necessary for the establishment of justice for the toilers, the right of organiza- 
tion be guaranteed to the workers with full liberty of normal action to make 
the right effective. With this ideal as the law of the land the workers will exer- 
cise rights now conceded to employers, who, in so far as industrial relations 
with employes are concerned, freely organize to protect their interests and 
freely follow such policies as are necessary for that purpose. 

The Antitrust Act does not properly apply to industrial relations and 
must be definitely amended to prevent continuation of this perversion. The 
justice of this position has been conceded by the English monarchical govern- 
ment. Under our republic, America’s workers can not and will not be content 
with less. 





Social injustice means injury to human lives. Every instance of social in- 
UNEMPLOY- justice is an indictment against the humanity, the intelli- 
MENT, AN gence, the morality of the members of society. Yet every- 
ILLUSIVE ANDwhere we turn we see human suffering and pain due to in- 
A REAL WAY dustrial injustice. One of the most monstrous of these 
ouT wrongs is unemployment. Men and women who need 
money for food, rent, and clothing, are without the opportunity to earn 
it. They can not work, they can not live without the necessities of life, 
they can not take what they need—society has left to many but one way out 
of the difficulty. 

At certain seasons of the year, unemployment is more appalling than at 
other times, though unemployment is a serious problem so long as even one 
individual is out of work. During this past winter, there have been men and 
women hunting work—whether in larger numbers than usual or not matters 
little to each one. But this year, the distress of the unemployed has been 
exploited for many purposes. Disgruntled politicians and employers have 
tried to create the impression that an unusual degree of unemployment 
has been a consequence of recent legislation. 

Humanitarians as well as practical men have discussed conditions to find 
ways of relieving the distress from unemployment and of preventing its 
recurrence. 
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Some governments have provided for unemployment insurance. These 
systems, however, are so new that it is quite uncertain whether they will afford 
any solution of the problem. Charity and philanthropy have offered a few 
palliatives, but of course have not removed the cause. Labor organizations 
have endeavored to protect primarily their own members and incidentally all 
workers. But the unorganized have been largely left to be scourged by hunger and 
privation, helplessly to watch the suffering of those dependent upon them. 

It would seem that their dire need must appeal to every heart and every 
conscience. Many of them have been exploited by employers, have been robbed 
of at least part of the value of labor performed, have been denied fair conditions 
of work, and finally even the chance to work, through no fault of theirs. Now 
certain propagandists seek to exploit this very distress. Their purposes 
are told in the following circular: 

“Parsons, politicians, and philanthropists have talked about your misery for months, 
and have done nothing. 

“You are still homeless, destitute, starving. 


“Now let us get together and see what we can do for ourselves. 

“The I. W. W. will lead the way.” 

But the way of the “Industrial Workers of the World” lay through the valley 
of rioting, past all the limelights illuminating first page notoriety, straight into 
the haven of the jail. The ‘Industrial Workers of the World’”’ speakers held 
gatherings of some of the unemployed in the public square—they told the home- 
less, jobless men to accept no employment that did not pay $3 for eight hours’ 
work; they told these men to refuse to go to the municipal lodging house, but 
to demand food and shelter from the churches. In every manner the “Indus- 
trial Workers of the World” sought to inflame their passions against all their 
fellow men. True, they gave existing evils prominence in public thought, but 
that was subordinate to the prominence they sought to give themselves. They 
did nothing to alleviate any suffering or to solve the problem of unemployment. 

In the crowd which followed the I. W. W. leaders were many to 
whom the whole affair was a lark, a “thrilling’’ experience dear to amateur 
sociologists. [hey merely wanted to stir things, to agitate. The stirring 
process is a good thing, for it is mecessary to force attention toward 
existing wrongs by pointing out injustice. But to justify itself the agitation 
must be accompanied by constructive proposals for reforms. 

Solidarity, the official organ of the ‘‘Industrial Workers of the World,”’ some- 
time ago published the following most apt description of I. W. W. tactics: 

“If the Industrial Workers of the World is going to organize the working class, then we 
will have to make a great change in our attitude toward the labor movement and in the 
methods that we are now using. At present, we are to the labor movement what the high 
diver is to the circus—a sensation, marvelous and nerve thrilling. We attract the crowds. 
We give them thrills; we do hair-raising stunts and send the crowd home to wait impa- 
tiently for the next sensationalist to come along. As far as making industrial unionism 
fit the everyday life of the workers we have failed miserably. The crowd expects the sensa- 
tional from our speakers or organizers; the members expect it, and our speakers, if they intend 
to remain as such, have got to supply them or go out of business. We measure the success 
or failure of our speakers by the number of spectacular stunts that they are able to pull 
off. . 

“It is getting to be a habit, and the speakers are catering to it. In Pittsburgh I heard 
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one of our principal speakers give voice to the following: ‘Do you think that I am going to 
come here and talk to 200 people when I can stay in New York and talk to 10,000 people 
direct and have my speeches carried to thousands more by the capitalistic press?’ The poison 
of sensationalism had entered his veins; his standard of success was the standard of the rank 
and file who measure the success of an organizer by the noise he is able to make and by the 
spectacular stunts he is able to pull off. Let the hated capitalistic press give a front page 
column to the antics of some organizer and he immediately becomes the god of the leader- 
less rank and file. The cheapest gallery play, idle threat or giant boast is applauded by the 
members who would disdain to say a kind word for the men who plod along trying to build 
up a local union that will stand and fulfill its function without the aid of a ‘high diver.’ If 
you dare say a word about the efficient work of our present general secretary around a hall, 
some one will immediately ask, ‘What did he ever do?’ The hard and thankless routine of 
organization work means nothing to them. What does it matter to them if he is the ablest 
man in the movement? He has failed to monopolize the front pages of the daily press, so he 
is a failure. If he fails to get the necessary funds to keep the sensationalist in the field, we 
feel as if we had been cheated out of our just due. How we do howl! What does it matter 
if we have editors who are able and capable of making our papers real propaganda sheets? 
We want some one who will feed us scandal, gossip, and, above all, sensationalism. We must 
have it now that we have developed the taste for it. Give it to us or we will elect some one 
who will. In the choice between ability and sensation, we pick the latter to win.” 

Riotous, purposeless, uproarious agitation does more harm than good, it 
makes society more unified against the demands of the workers. Free speech 
and free assemblage are rights that are fundamental in securing redress of 
grievances—yet the exercise of these rights will be hedged about by more 
restrictions because of the vain excesses of the “Industrial Workers of the 
World.”” Those who oppress the working people have nothing to lose by out- 
breaks of violence and wild talk, because these things only prejudice the public, 
the workers included, against all proposals, good and bad alike. It leaves the 
workers helpless, with hope dispelled and confidence in themselves and each 
other destroyed. 

There is only one thing that labor exploiters fear; that is, strong organiza- 
tion among the workers who are conscious of their power to help themselves 
and who know how to use that power effectively. The organized workers 
receive the highest wages and the best working conditions and are the best 
protected against the mishaps of industry, or the incompetency of the so-called 
“captains of industry.” 

Improvement can come most effectively from the workers themselves. 
As they make their demands felt through their organized strength they. will 
receive justice. Each new achievement will make them better able to con- 
ceive new ideals and to realize them. Organization is the workers’ means 
of self-help. As organization becomes general among the workers of all 
grades, skilled and unskilled, the workers will be able to protect themselves 
and to demand that social customs and institutions conform to the require- 
ments of justice and humanity. 

The way out lies not through flamboyant agitation, fads, or utdpian 
dreams, but through practical policies whose worth has been demonstrated. 
If the employed would but resist reductions in wages, enforce the eight-hour 
workday, and under no circumstances work overtime, except to save life 
or property, much would be accomplished ‘to eliminate unemployment. 
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What a contrast there is between the service which could be rendered to the 
CHILDREN OR nation’s children by the Federal Children’s Bureau, aS 


PARSIMONY Miss Julia Lathrop presents the possibilities of that 
WHICH SHALL bureau in her first annual report, and the conditions 
PREVA. against which many children struggle for existence. 


Inadequacy of the present governmental appropriation denies this service to 
the children of today. Yet whatever may be done for the children of tomorrow 
will be of no avail for the children of now—human souls who came into the 
world through no consent of theirs and who are at the mercy of those in control 
of conditions determining their lives. 

Only cynical brutality could say to these hopeful, trusting little creatures 
with eager eyes and clinging fingers—you can not have the opportunities 
and the information necessary to your physical, intellectual, and moral 
development. It is an awful thing for a nation to deny money for the service 
of children. The chief of the Children’s Bureau asks for $164,640 for the 
fiscal year 1915. Contrast this sum with the enormous sums asked for addi- 
tions to the navy. As has been recently pointed out, the sum is less than the 
annual repairs on two torpedo boats. Then marvel at the moderation of the 
sum requested for the protection of the lives and health of infant humanity. 
Our civilized nation is asked to appropriate millions of dollars to build battle- 
ships. It is then asked to appropriate one-third of one million to prevent 
unnecessary deaths of little children. Surely we are too great and too just 
a nation to place so much higher value upon things pertaining to war and the 
taking of human life than we do upon protecting and developing the lives 
of the young. 

Human life is sacred and yet delicate; it is laden with such infinite 
possibilities and yet may be easily warped and damaged in development. 
This suggestion underlies the activities planned for the Children’s Bureau. 
The organic act which created the bureau gives it a very wide field, making 
it a clearing-house for all manner of informatior relating to the welfare of 
children and of child life. The very meager funds appropriated by Congress 
for the realization of this purpose have restricted all undertakings. Though 
the work of the first year necessarily has been principally of an exploratory 
character, the practical work has been begun. The logical orientation to 
the problems of child welfare was to decrease preventable diseases and the 
number of preventable deaths. The report states that the deaths of 150,000 
babies under one year of age could have been prevented last year had ‘‘we 
as individuals and communities applied those measures of hygiene and sani- 
tation which are known and available. Here is a vast, an unmeasured loss of 
infant life due solely to individual and civic neglect.”’ , 

The first investigation bearing upon this problem was made in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. The investigation began with birth records and traced 
the life of each child during the first year, or such portion of the year as it 
lived. The field work has been completed, but the tabulation and report are 
not yet ready for publication. 

Several helpful publications have already been issued. The first was 
Birth Registration: An aid in protecting the lives and rights of children. 
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One entitled “‘Baby-Saving Campaigns: A preliminary report of what Amer- 
ican cities are doing to reduce infant mortality,” was based upon data fur- 
nished by 109 cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, telling of practical plans and 
achievements. This bulletin is very suggestive. 

Another bulletin is on Prenatal Care. It contains scientific information 
told in simple language adapted to the needs of many. The purpose of this 
kind of service is: 

“The latest reports of the Bureau of the Census on mortality statistics show that 
slightly more than 42 per cent of the infants dying under one year of age in the registration 
area in 1911 did not live to complete the first month of life, and that of this 42 per cent 
almost seven-tenths died as a result of prenatal conditions or of injury and accident at birth. 
Of those that lived less than a week about 83 per cent died of these causes, and of the number 
that lived less than one day 94 per cent died of these causes. The existence of these facts 
justified the publication of a pamphlet on prenatal care as the first of the series on the care of 
children.” 

In order to make federal statistics of children available for ready use 
handbooks were planned for popular use. The first contains statistics show- 
ing sex, age, race, nationality, parentage, and geographic distribution of 
children according to the 1910 census. The second will deal with the growth 
of child population; the third with school attendance and illiteracy; the 
fourth with child labor; the fifth with deficient, dependent, and delinquent 
children. 

A comparative review of child labor legislation for the various political 
divisions has been made. These data will present conditions and open up the 
discussion of problems and methods—the most obvious and immediate of 
which are concerned with the perfecting of existing laws and their administra- 
tion. Methods of obtaining employment certificates and the regulation and 
supervision of certificates issued, determine very largely the effectiveness of 
child labor laws. 

The field of opportunity awaiting this bureau stirs the imagination and 
the heart. The opportunity carries with it such tremendous responsibility 
and possibility. Investigations explicitly directed by law are as follows: 
Infant mortality, birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment and legislation 
affecting children. The ideal Miss Lathrop expresses for the develop- 
ment of its practical service to the children who will be the future citizens is: 

“The importance of studying thoroughly the subject of child labor is generally recog - 
nized, but the duties outlined for the Children’s Bureau in this direction are much broader 
than would be implied by the expression ‘child labor,’ for the bureau is confronted by the 
entire problem of the transition of the child from economic dependence to economic inde- 
pendence. It is not merely a question of the age at which children do or should make this 
transition, or of the number of hours which they work or should be allowed to work after 
having made it, but it is a question involving the entire relation of the child to his industrial 
equipment for adult life. Perhaps no problems of child life are more important than those 
furnished by this transition from childhood to a useful occupation. Hence, the bureau can not 
n this connection evade the problems of industrial and vocational training.” 


This vision of what child life{could be is in terrible contrast with child 
jife as we find it]in the tenement districts{of the large cities, in the cotton 
fields and factories of the South, among the colliery boys of the mining dis- 
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tricts, in the canning factories, and many other phases of our civilized life. 
Yet these children of the poor are eager for life and they want to be happy. 
Go into any tenement district and watch those children whose only play 
place is the dirty city street, whose only playthings are bits of refuse. Give 
them only the music of the hurdygurdy and their old little faces will light 
up and their little untutored limbs will try to dance to express some vague 
joy of things that even their infantile struggles against poverty has not killed. 
These children of all ages are hungry for things, they have cravings for oppor- 
tunities that are withheld from them, they have yearnings for a social life 
that is denied them. 

Shall we as a civilized nation refuse to expend money that shall relieve 
these children from pain and suffering that warp mind and body, that leave 
a scar on human life and a life-long protest against the injustice of society? 
If we refuse we do so at our peril—we lay the basis for national decadence; 
we give our children the right, aye, we provoke them to resent the wrongs 
done them. 

On the other hand, if our nation determines that expenditures for human 
lives shall excel those for preparations for war, we shall find that what we have 
done for the least of these little children will make us a nation of great minded 
men and women—the greatest glory that can come to us. 

Several women whose hearts and minds have been burdened by this need 
have addressed a letter to Congress setting forth the greater value of human 
welfare and asking that the nation’s wealth be not squandered on things of 
less value. That is a plea which the men and women of Labor have long made 
for their little ones. Every force standing for humanity and for national sanity 
should be used to compel the nation’s law-makers to use the people’s money 
for the nation’s best welfare—to free the children from the necessity of toil 
and turn them out to play and grow and learn. : 

Children are helpless—they become largely what we make them. Shall 
we dare assume the responsibility of nerves and muscles dead-tired with work, 
little fingers cut and bleeding, eyes bleared by over-strain, hearts made heavy 
by grinding ache? If we heed not the dangers, those clinging fingers, haunting 
eyes, and tragically thin bodies of stunted childhood will drag our Republic 
back until we shall be among the least of the nations of the earth. 

The policy of parsimony will inevitably destroy child life. The future 
of the nation is wrapped up in the lives of the children. Their safety justi- 
fies even profligacy in appropriating public funds for their welfare. Let Con- 
gress deal fairly and intelligently with the Labor Department, with the 
Children’s Bureau, and insure the lives, health, and safety of the Repub- 
lic’s greatest asset—the children of our day—the citizenship of the future. 





Every toiler should try to make himself as skilled as possible in his work; 
but let all bear in mind that the application of skill in organization secures 
the higher wage, the shorter workday, and improved working conditions. 
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New Zealand, the land without strikes! The unrest, the strikes, the industrial 

violence of Australasia make the name sound like purest 
LESSONS FOR cynicism, or else like what Professor Huxley termed a 
pee 6 tell tragedy—a theory that has been exploded. Strike after 

strike occurs in New Zealand and the Australian Com- 
monwealth under laws providing for both compulsory arbitration and wages 
boards. Experience of the workers in their efforts to abolish industrial in- 
justice has demonstrated that this legislation is ineffective for that purpose, 
but is destructive of liberty and progress. ‘The important element in 
securing results is the spirit, the resourcefulness and the initiative of the 
people themselves. Nothing is.a substitute for intelligent initiative. Time 
after time men have put their faith in theories, methods, and legislative 
devices. They have found all agencies impotent to secure the welfare of the 
people unless under the control of a people able and alert in their own interests. 
They have found theoretically imperfect machinery producing most gratify- 
ing results if only it permitted the development and exercise of initiative. 

South Australian industrial legislation is based upon the principle 
that the government should take over the responsibility of securing industrial 
justice and peace. But the “government” has been most sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the employers’ interests. Employers have found the Arbitration 
Act a legal and effective method of weakening unions. 

The Arbitration Act is nominally voluntary. An organization consisting 
of at least fifteen members may by a majority vote adopt a resolution to 
register under the provisions of the act and thus secure ‘‘governmental pro- 
tection” for trade agreements. The quality of the voluntary element appears 
when it is observed that organizations not registered are practically outlaw 
organizations whose members may be bound by any agreement brought into 
existence by a registered organization within their industry or district. Here 
lies the militant employers’ opportunity to exploit the workers—for militant 
employers flourish even in the Australasian Utopia. 

They have developed a series of “arbitration unions.”” Many spurious 
trade organizations have registered and secured contracts, which protected 
and enforced by governmental agencies, bind the bona fide organized workers 
to conditions to which they do not consent. Employers have found little 
difficulty in “inducing”’’ fifteen workers to form an ‘arbitration union.’’ Nor 
have they always troubled themselves to secure the fifteen required by law— 
the Australian papers state that six men organized an arbitration union for 
the coal miners at Huntley. The miners, following the advice of their national 
labor organization, did not strike, but joined the organization. Although 
some of the most reliable miners who had homes and families in the locality 
were persecuted for taking part in the affairs of the union, the bona fide union- 
ists persisted until they got control of the organization and put the employers’ 
agents out of office. Immediately the new officers were discharged. Thus 
employers work under and by means of “‘ideal’’ legislation. 

So it has come about that the workers of “‘A Country Without Strikes’ 
are divided into two factions—the “lawful” workers who abide by peaceful 
agreements even when manipulated and perverted to promote self-interest 
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of employers, and those who are seeking a new freedom unrestricted by 
legalism and fines and imprisonment for quitting work. ‘‘Lawful’’ workers are 
given the support and protection of constables and militia. Legalism has 
created impatience if not contempt for law. It makes easy the way for radical 
leaders and revolutionary theories. 

Another conspicuous illustration of this perversion of justice occurred 
in the recent strike of the waterside workers of New Zealand. A disagreement 
arose between the employers and the workers in the Wellington harbor over 
payment for time traveling to and from work. The members of the Ship- 
wrights’ Society have long been accustomed to receiving traveling time or 
provision for conveyance in lieu thereof. ‘This payment was stopped 
without the consent of the union and, despite numerous protests, was not re- 
stored. The Shipwrights’ Society determined to affiliate to the Waterside 
Workers’ Union in order to have the influence of that organization in pressing 
their demands. But the employers claimed that the waterside workers had no 
right to advance the claims of the shipwrights. 

As is their custom, a stop-work meeting to consider the difficulty was held 
during a time when few ships were in the harbor. The men who attended this 
meeting found their places filled by other workers. A general strike of all men 
on the waterfront followed in which they were joined by the Auckland Water- 
side Workers who refused to defeat the Huntley miners by loading coal. The 
New Zealand Federation of Labor assumed charge of the negotiations with 
the Employers’ Federation. 

The Federation of Labor offered to submit the dispute to Sir I. S. Will- 
iams, deputy judge of Otago, for arbitration. The Employers’ Federation 
refused to make an agreement with the waterside workers and would 
consider only a contract with the local union. The employers’ attack was 
then even more openly directed toward disrupting the organization. Although 
the employers forced the workers to deal with the Employers’ Federation, they 
themselves would deal only with local unions. 

In the strike that followed, the courts, the agents for preserving “‘law 
and order,’’ were used to protect and further the employers’ interests; and 
as is the custom during industrial disputes in New Zealand, police authority 
was exercised with violence and sheer brutality against the strikers. Special 
constables were sworn in to enforce ‘‘peace,’’ armed with revolvers and hard- 
wood batons. 

One of the most wanton attempts to intimidate the strikers was an 
attack on an assembly of two thousand men, women, and children who 
gathered on an open corner in Wellington. The attack was begun by turning 
upon the crowd an immense hose discharging a current of water powerful 
enough to sweep a strong man off his feet and carry him down the street. 
While the crowd was still dazed and bewildered by the deluge the soldiers and 
armed specials swooped down upon them, striking and battering down all 
who could not escape quickly. 

The crowd moved back at the command of the police. In this interval 
two groups of mounted specials rode down uppn the people, charging and 
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recharging, using their fire-arms. ‘Two boys were killed and many lay on the 
streets wounded. 

Since the government assumes the responsibility for securing industrial 
“peace,” it punishes most vigorously all efforts at variance with ‘‘peaceful”’ 
regulations. Those who were prominent in the strike or tried to promote its 
purposes with sympathetic co-operation received most rigorous “lawful” 
treatment. 

Robert Semple, an organizer for the New Zealand Federation of Labor, 
was arrested in Wellington on the charge of inciting persons to commit breach 
of the peace. He was later charged with the following seditious language: 

“IT have received word through from Wellington that they have used those batons on the 
workers there tonight, and they discovered that the workers could hit as hard as they could. 
But the workers got the best of it in Wellington tonight. They showed that they could club 
when they were clubbed, and we can do the same if they use violence. We also will club 
them as they club us. We do not want to do this. God forbid. Prison walls can settle no 
disputes for us. The only way to settle these industrial problems is by calm, cool reasoning 
and judgment. We will try the best we can to avoid bloodshed, and settle our difficulty 
without shedding one drop of blood. Bloodshed wins no argument. They might want all 
their reserve of strength. But I say to you we are not going to accept violence, and every 
worker should have something more in his possession than his naked fists, so that he can 
hand back as good as he gets from something more than naked fists. If it is lawful to issue 
1,100 batons wherewith to attack the workers, it is equally lawful for the workers to have 
batons. I ask you, for the defense of your character, your manhood, and your wives and 
families to be ready to club them back again.” 

William T. Young, president of the New Zealand Federation of Labor, who 
was already under a sentence of three months’ imprisonment for participa- 
tion in the strike, was committed for trial on the charge of sedition. The 
editor of the official organ of the Federation of Labor was committed for trial 
on two charges of sedition. 

These few illustrations are indicative of conditions that result from 
legislation which deprives the workers of the right to quit work and which 
makes unlawful natural, necessary activities in promoting their own welfare. 

The Typographical Union wished to contribute five hundred dollars to 
the strikers’ fund. With deference they sought from the Supreme Court 
an opinion upon their right to contribute what their members had donated 
to help their fellow-workers. 

Difficulty arose in connection with outgoing ships. The crews on the 
boats did not wish to use their influence against the strikers. The crew of the 
Opawa quit work when they found that strike-breakers were unloading the 
cargo. They were arrested and hailed before a magistrate where they 
publicly stated that they would refuse to do duty if put on board the vessel. 
A sentence of two weeks’ imprisonment was given them. Nevertheless they 
were put on board the vessel when it departed in the afternoon. They refused 
to work and when the vessel reached high sea they became guilty of 
mutiny on the high sea. The vessel, of course, returned to the harbor. The 
men were again arrested. 

Fifty-four members of the Maunganui’s crew refused to work. They were 
brought before the magistrate’s court. The greater number of the men were 
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entitled to twenty-six days’ pay. The magistrate ordered that the men forfeit 
fourteen days’ pay. 

From all this it is plain that the problem of securing industrial justice has 
not been settled in New Zealand, but that it is an open question there as 
elsewhere. 

Opinions expressed in a recent Australasian meeting are of particular 
interest to those who have carefully considered the merits of the compulsory 
arbitration theory. In Adelaide, November 11, 1913, was held a conference 
of the representatives of the industrial governing bodies of the commonwealth. 
Seven hundred thousand workers were represented. One of the matters con- 
sidered was the formation of a Federal Grand Council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the labor councils of the Commonwealth. The delegate from 
Western Australia, Mr. McCallum, objected to this proposal on the ground 
that his state would not agree to giving members of Parliament more extended 
powers in industrial matters. 

In considering industrial legislation the right to strike was recognized as a 
fundamental issue. The following statements made by men who have 
experienced and watched compulsory arbitration are of significance. 

Mr. Middleborough moved that the conference enter its protest against 
legislation prohibiting workers the use of the strike, and affirm its repu- 
diation of legislation involving the imprisonment of workers participating in 
industrial disputes. 

Mr. Curtain could not agree to take away the right to strike, neither did 
he want the conference to proclaim that it prohibited workers’ resorting to arbi- 
tration, which had undoubtedly benefited many sections. He believed indus- 
trial war infinitely preferable to accepting any conditions offered. To carry the 
motion would reduce the unity of labor. He moved an amendment: “That 
this conference affirms that it should be competent for any union to register 
or not under the Arbitration Acts, and having done so, may cancel such 
registration as the union sees fit; and having chosen its own method of pro- 
cedure, shall be entitled to the advice and assistance of all other affiliated 
unions and of the State and Federal Councils, regardless of the method it may 
adopt, but always with the compliance and approval of the State Councils.” 

Mr. McCallum asserted that to jail a man for striking would be to go 
back to slavery, and that he could not agree to that. 

Mr. Middleborough moved that this conference recommend all unionists 
in Australia to cease work immediately if at any time the citizen defense forces 
are used in industrial disputes. 

“It is necessary,” Mr. Curtain said, “to have defense to protect all 
Australians, but the military should not be used to protect some Australians 
against others. The soldiers provoked more trouble than they allayed, and 
law-breakers could and should be punished in a civil court and nowhere else.” 

A Royal Commission appointed by the government of New South Wales 
recently made its report on industrial matters. In regard to arbitration the 
report finds: 


“It is a prime requisite of all justice that decisions be arrived at speedily and certainly, 
and it is difficult to believe that industrial peace can be secured by any form of industrial 
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justice which involves intricate litigation, long delay, tedious investigation, and in many 
cases hope so long deferred that suitors grow sick of waiting and break through the artificial 
fetters which, in the interests of industrial peace, the law has placed upon their freedom of 
action.” 

The trade union organization has been found effective in producing 
results. It does not profess to establish an immediate millenium, but it does 
secure to the workers an opportunity to pursue constructive, concerted policies 
for their own self-betterment. Social progress must have its inception in indi- 
viduals and is best attained through their normal collective action. 

Compulsory arbitration has not only failed to be the panacea its advocates 
claimed for it, but has failed to establish any principles of industrial justice 
or any conditions or relations that promote that ideal. Here, as in all other 
desirable aims, the only hope for human betterment, industrial, social, or 
political, lies in the development and education of the individual so that he 
may understand his rights and know how to secure them. The machinery for 
securing these ends is not so important as the potential resourcefulness of 
intelligent individual initiative. Almost any kind of machinery will serve the 
purpose, so long as it does not hamper initiative or put any limitations upon 
indivitual freedom. 

And thus the whole system of industrial compulsory arbitration is totter- 
ing of its own weight and because of the false foundation upon which it was 
erected. 





It is a great institution that can use the men and the women and the instru- 
mentalities at hand to achieve some good in the sum total 
dan ae HAS of developments. That is what the labor movement has 
PORTO RICO, achieved for the people of Porto Rico. When Spain was 
JUSTICE MUST forced to release her blighting control she left deplorable 
conditions of poverty and human misery. Though living 
on a tropical island, in the midst of natural beauty and a wealth of vegetation, 
the masses of the people were poor, very poor, half nourished, and living in 
surroundings of depressing squalor. Spain arbitrarily forbade industries and 
developments that conflicted with her own selfish desires. The people were 
held in subjugation and ignorance that prevented movements for self-better- 
ment, Social customs and laws increased their helplessness and hopelessness. 
The very name of the island, which means port of riches, was a mockery. 
With the establishment of American control over the island came the 
opportunities that give value to political freedom. The impulse of hope came 
throbbing back, rousing all to new activity. Among the working people 
came the beginnings of an organized labor movement. 

For both skilled and unskilled workers hours of work were very long, 
wages were pitifully small, for the workers had been without defense against 
the heartless coercion of necessity and of greed. The first efforts at organization 
were untutored and lacked the effectiveness which experience gives. Yet 
they were something. 

Commercial and industrial relations with the continent made the eco- 
nomic welfare of the island largely dependent upon inter-related influences. 
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The impetus of the strong labor organization of the United States made itself 
felt in Porto Rico. The Federacion Libre sent a communication and a repre- 
sentative to the convention of the American Federation of Labor, meeting 
in Louisville in 1900. The communication requested that the American 
Federation of Labor use its influence to secure to the workingmen of Porto 
Rico full freedom of assembly, freedom of speech and of the press; that the 
convention recommend to the carpenters, bricklayers, painters, cigarmakers, 
and tobacco workers’ internationals to have their constitutions and educational 
literature translated into Spanish, and that a joint commission be appointed 
to visit the island for inquiring into labor conditions and organizing the 
workers. The convention acted favorably upon these requests and laid the 
basis for establishing relations of good-will and co-operation between the older 
trade union organizations of the United States and the struggling movement 
of the territory newly come under the stars and stripes. 

In July, 1901, the Federacion Libre was granted a charter by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and was affiliated as a state branch. 

Then the Porto Rican movement incurred opposition to its efforts for 
progress and human welfare. Under Spanish law, labor activities were pun- 
ishable as conspiracies. Political factions became the tools of employers’ 
greed to destroy the labor movement. Representatives of the Federacion 
Libre were stoned, arrested and imprisoned for holding labor meetings, 
editors who published accounts of attacks made upon organizers were 
imprisoned for contempt of court; organizers were imprisoned for issuing 
literature and handbills discussing their persecution. 

Finally Santiago Iglesias, an organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor, was arrested (upon his return from the United States) and with seven 
associates was tried on the charge of conspiracy to raise the price of labor. 
The men were convicted and sentenced to serve terms in prison. An appeal 
was taken from the decision. 

The prosecution of these labor men roused a storm of indignation and 
protest in Porto Rico and in the United States. Such perversion of justice 
elicited severe criticism and condemnation. The New York Evening Post 
voiced editorially the prevailing opinion: é 

“If we have annexed a lot of barbarous medieval statutes, which deprive men of 
their liberty for the exercise of a natural right to improve their conditions—men who are 
under our flag and entitled to claim the advantages of our civilization—those statutes must 
be stamped out like yellow fever or any other tropical plague. The wage-earners of the 
United States should take action on this subject, and make their voices heard in Congress. 
They have the strongest motives of self-interest to come to the defense of their fellow-workers 
in Porto Rico.” 

The New, York Sun, a paper generally recognized as hostile to Labor, 
expressed the demands of organized labor: 

“If, therefore, the Porto Rican labor agitator, Santiago Iglesias, and his associates 
have been convicted under the Spanish law which still prevails in the island, for acts which 
would not be punishable as criminal under our conspiracy law here, the sooner the law of 
Porto Rico is changed so as to conform to ours the better.” 

The American Federation of Labor did all in its power to bring the 
wrongs of the working people to the attention of officials and the general 
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public for the purpose of securing remedy for the evils. This course was en- 
dorsed by the Scranton Convention, which expressed an outraged sense of 
justice that workingmen under American rule should have been imprisoned 
for organizing to advance their wages and to secure better conditions, and 
empowered its Executive Council and President to use every means at their 
disposal to secure the reversal of the sentence. 

The sentence was reversed by the higher court. Governor Hunt in his 
annual address to the legislature of Porto Rico said: 

‘There is no room for lawlessness in Porto Rico, but it is perfectly lawful to organize 
to secure better wages by peaceable measures. The ambition to better one’s condition is 
intensely American, and where the purpose of organization is merely to increase the profits 
of labor or to dignify its worth, through peaceful means, a law susceptible to a construction 
forbidding the execution of such a purpose is unworthy of the American government, and 
should be wiped out, no matter how unworthy the particular individual may be who 
initiates the organization. The law knows no distinction between individuals.” 

This is just one illustration of the power and influence which the organized 
labor movement has wielded for liberty and human rights. Individual 
freedom of action to promote self-betterment is a right essential to the trade 
union movement. The workers of Porto Rico and the United States fought 
the fight to secure greater freedom for all the people of the island. The struggle 
there was like the struggle that has taken place in every other land—the poor 
and the lowly everywhere have been burdened by a common heritage, oppres- 
sion. ‘The work of organization persisted. The struggling movement grew in 
numbers and influence. 

The New Orleans Convention of 1902 directed President Gompers to 
visit the island the next year for the purpose of officially inaugurating the 
labor movement. Circumstances made it impossible to carry out that instruc- 
tion until February, 1904. The people of the island gave generous and 
warm-hearted expression to their appreciation of American institutions and 
their devotion to the labor movement. Every opportunity was afforded us 
for understanding all the conditions and forces shaping the course of develop- 
ment there. 

The value of personal contact which results in better understanding 
and fuller sympathy was indicated in the marked progress in organization 
following our visit of 1904. In January of 1904 there were in Porto Rico 
directly affiliated to the American Federation of Labor one insular or state 
organization, three centrals, and seven locals, a total of eleven; in September 
1904, there were one insular or state branch, four centrals, and thirty-eight 
locals, a total of forty-three. During the subsequent ten years the Federacion 
Libre has moved steadily and surely in its constructive development and 
growth. 

The present organizations included one hundred and thirty local unions 
for the year ending September 30,1913. The average membership was 10,000. 

The effectiveness of the work of this increasingly powerful organization 
former Governor Colton fully recognized in a tribute published in the April 
1913, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, when he declared that the 
strongest tie that binds Porto Rico to the United States in sympathetic accord 
is the thought, action, aspirations of the more intelligent workers of the 
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island; that is, that the organized labor movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor in Porto Rico is the most potent factor in the 
interest of humanity for the common uplift of all the people of the island. 

Governor Yager in his inaugural address expressed an understanding that 
the future progress of Porto Rico will depend upon the development and 
betterment of the working people. These words of Governor Yager portend 
an administration that shall have regard for human welfare: 


‘‘We should never forget in all of our discussion of liberty and freedom the distinction 
between real liberty and apparent liberty. What we all want is real liberty protected by law 
absolutely enforced with exact justice to all the people alike. Real freedom means freedom 
from the exploitation of the poor by the rich and powerful; freedom from the shackles of 
ignorance and prejudice; freedom from public disorder, from oppression of any sort, either of 
public officials or privileged classes; in short, equality of opportunity guaranteed by law to 
all alike. Independence does not always bring with it this sort of freedom. 

“Finally, the first care of every just and humane government should be those great 
masses of the people who are unable to press their claims upon the attention of the rulers- 
The friendless poor, the laborers in the fields and factories, the illiterate, inarticulate workers 
need more than any other class the protection and help of their government. The more 
fortunate classes are usually able to make themselves heard, and in a way to take care 
of themselves. As Macaulay has said: ‘No man is fit to govern great societies who hesitates 
about disobliging the few who have access to him for the sake of the many whom he will 


never see. 

The delegates from Porto Rico to the Atlanta Convention, 1912, made 
the request that the President of the American Federation of Labor again 
visit the island in order that he might see the progress made, give fresh im- 
petus to the enthusiasm and interest of the workers, and promote intelligent, 
fraternal feeling and better understanding of the fundamental principles of 
trade unionism. The convention directed that the President comply with this 
request if other demands upon his time and strength would permit. The 
work of the movement prevented our making the visit that year. Last year 
all arrangements were made for the trip, even the tickets had been purchased, 
and a special convention of the Federacion Libre had been called, when 
serious illness forced us with deep regret to cancel all arrangements. 

This deferred trip is now arranged for March. President G. W. Perkins, 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, and Mr. Daniel Harris, president of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, will sail with us, March 21, on the 
steamer Brazos. We return on the same steamer, due New York April 6. 

Porto Rico is about to enter a new era of wider development—it is press- 
ing demands for citizenship and for a new organic act. It is particularly neces- 
sary that the working people should be alert and able to press their claims 
for justice in the movement for readjustment of political regulations. We 
have already had conferences with Governor Yager of the island in regard 
to these matters, and while in Porto Rico will have further opportunity 
for enlisting his sympathy and support for the cause of Labor. 

The itinerary planned by the Federacion Libre includes a circuit of the 
whole island, thus affording an opportunity for renewed observations of 
many parts of the island, the working people of many localities, and the 
conditions and problems confronting them. The itinerary is as follows: 
March 25, arrival due at San Juan. 
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March 26, Bayamon, Toa Alta, Vega Alta, Vega Baja, Manati, Bar- 
celoneta, Cambalache, Utuado, and Arecibo. 

March 27, Hatillo, Camuy, Quebradillas, Isabela, Aguadilla, and by 
railroad to Mayaguez. 

March 28, Cabo Rojo, San German, Sabana Grande, Guanica Central, 
Yauco, and by railroad to Ponce. 

March 29, Juana Diaz, Coamo, Aibonito, Cayey, Guayama, Patillas, 
Arroyo, Maunabo, Yabucoa, and Humacao. 

March 30, Juncos, Gurabo, Caguas, San Lorenzo, and Bayamon. 

March 31, return to San Juan. 

April 1, sail for New York. 

In addition to a message of good will, co-operation and fraternity we 
shall carry, it is our earnest hope that renewed courage, enthusiasm and 
persistency may come to the workers of Porto Rico to the end that justice 
and freedom may follow. 





The labor movement of America has made brotherhood more than a 
meaningless term. It has carried the gospel of hope and human betterment 
wherever the stars and stripes have been raised as the emblem of liberty and 
equality for all. It has secured for the toilers opportunities for better and 
happier living and the development of character and independent manhood 
and womanhood. But there is much yet to be done—the unorganized must 
be organized that they may share more fully in the hope and progress of the 
future. To this end, the American Federation of Labor is preparing to begin 
a systematic, persistent movement to organize all wage-working women that 
they may do their part in securing justice and freedom for themselves and all 
the workers. 





Organize the unorganized; unite and federate the organized. Now for 


the three million mark! 





Resist all wage reductions. Work for the eight-hour day. Let all organ- 
ized workers unite in a nation-wide forward movement until every toiler is a 
member of his union, fighting to attain justice. Let all join in an effort to 
reach and pass the three million mark. 





Recent discussion of the proceedings brought against the Associated Press 
again direct public attention to the influences that prevent the working 
people from securing a fair hearing for the wrongs against which they struggle 
and for that justice they seek to establish. Under a democratic government 
publicity is necessary for any cause. Labor must depend upon the labor press 
to secure a hearing. Let each member of organized labor give his moral and 
financial support to the labor press. 

Subscribe for your local labor paper. Either send your subscription for 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST or club together with your associates and 
jointly subscribe for this official journal of the trade union movement of 
America. Read and study so that you can be mentally armed to meet Labor’s 
antagonists and help in the struggle for Labor and Humanity. 
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HARPER’S HAPGOOD ON ORGANIZED 
| ABOR* 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1914. 
Mr. Norman Hapcoop, Editor of Harper's Weekly, McClure Building, 
New, York City. 

As the editor of Harper’s Weekly you style your magazine a “journal 
of civilization,’ and avow progressive principles, breadth of charity, and 
unflinching search for truths. It seems that the best regulated journals 
occasionally indulge in moral and intellectual holidays, for a managing mind 
after a severe strain may disport itself in riotous thinking and strange per- 
versions of facts. There are times when to reverse all the ordinary currents 
of thought and to frolic with strange fantasies bring a reaction which is sooth- 
ing and healing to editorial nerves. It is an indisputable fact that a weekly 
journal must be published every seven days—its demands upon the editorial 
mind are persistent and ever pressing. Perchance it was the exhausting 
strain of intense progressivism that led to the reactionary revels of the edito- 
rial, “Unions and Prisons,”’ you published in the issue of February 28. When the 
reaction came the editor indulged every long-pent-up thought and faculty to the 
limit of reactionary intoxication. Certainly never, even under the régime of 
Colonel Harvey’s antagonism and prejudice against the intere sts of the working 
classes, did Harper's Weekly publish any more hearty endorsement of special 
privilege, anything more untruthful or more jnsidious in its attack upon 
organized labor. While such intellectual holidays may be an individual safe- 
guard in the interest of sanity, yet when allowed to obtrude themselves into 
public duties that are attended by such jmportant consequences as the 
formation of public opinion, these diversions become serious. In the editorial 
in question you say: 

“Labor unions have done much for civilization. ‘They have enabled the working- 
men to deal intelligently and effectively with their employers; they have educated the men 
themselves; they have forced many righteous measures out of legislatures; but like the 
capitalists, and like all other classes, including even the journalists, they make their errors. 
The three heaviest charges against them are that they limit output, that they do not try to 
obtain the best work and that they are instrumental in keeping alive one of the worst 
products of our civilization—the present prison system. What more stupid idea of harmful 
competition could there be than the one upheld by the unions, that many thousands of able- 
bodied men ought to be supported in prison in idleness, instead of laboring to increase the 
number of commodities furnished to the community? The prison system would have been 
improved long ago if it had not been for the political influence of the unions.’’ 

Permit me to call your attention to some of the errors which, as you say, 
all ‘‘classes, including even journalists,” may make. 

You state that labor unions limit the output. It is easy enough to make 
that sweeping charge, but upon what can you base such an assertion? Surely 
not upon the fact that organized labor seeks to reduce the hours of work. But 


*Mr. ‘Mr. Hapgood published so gross a misrepresentation of organized labor in three particular phases that 
we were impelled to write him the above letter for publication in his Harper’s Weekly.—S. G. 
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should that be the case allow me to direct your attention to a number of state- 
ments of employers who have had actual experience with the eight-hour day, 
published in a study of the eight-hour day by Mrs. Josephine W. Elston, 
which was made a Senate document; and also to the recent public statements 
before the American Association for Labor Legislation by Mr. S. Thruston 
Ballard, a manufacturer of Louisville, Kentucky, and Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, both published in the February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
‘ TIONIST. It is now an established fact that excessive hours are an extravagance 
no nation can safely afford. The same is true of excessive work. It certainly 
is true that trade unions have endeavored to protect the workers from ex- 
cessively long hours and from over-work. By so doing they have contributed 
immeasurably to the world’s progress and the well-being of all of the toilers. 

You say that labor unions “do not try to obtain the best work.’’ It is 
very easy for the editor to sit apart from the industrial world and to impugn 
the motives of those who are struggling with the problems of that life and try- 
ing to solve them. It is easy enough to make the vague charge that labor 
unions do not obtain the best work. There are so many ideas of what the 
“best work” is—but one thing is certain, nowhere in our country can more 
efficient skilled workmen be found than those that belong to American 
trade unions. The union is the one institution that stands for ideals that 
make skilled efficiency possible. It conserves the muscles, nerves, and minds 
so that they are in a condition to give the best service; it provides for the 
instruction of the workers; it enables the workers to protect themselves. 
Labor unions have opposed some so-called “efficiency” schemes, but if the 
editor of Harper’s Weekiy could know the difference between real efficiency 
and the terrible devices evolved to drain the last atom of energy from workers 
who have been reduced to automatic repetition of motions that kill initiative, 
he would count that opposition as one of the greatest contributions labor unions 
have made to civilization with respect to which you assume the role of expert. 

In charging that labor unions are ‘instrumental in keeping alive one of 
the worst products of our civilization—the present prison system,’’ you make 
an assertion that is totally at variance with facts known to any one at all 
familiar with public affairs. There is absolutely nothing in the official or 
private utterances of the President of the American Federation of Labor or 
any of the officials of the organizations, or the organizations themselves, but 
what directly contradicts the charge. The members of organized labor have 
done everything within their power to secure reform of the prison system. 
They have done this because it was necessary for their own protection as well 
as for the protection of fellow-workers. 

Prison reform has not been a mere theory with the workers, but it has 
been a part of the problems of food, clothing, and house rent. What organized 
labor has been fighting in prisons is the contract prison labor system. Perhaps 
you know that under that system the labor power of imprisoned people is 
sold to some manufacturer who pays the state less than the value of the labor 
and in addition has the advantage of free factory rent, free supervision of 
work, and a steady supply of workers. Under the lease system the convicts 
become the property or slaves of the manufacturer. The convicts receive no 
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wages and are usually forced to toil long hours and at an inhuman speed 
secured by speeding-up devices. 

There are terrible stories told of prison conditions under the 
contract and lease systems of unspeakable brutality in forcing prisoners 
to work. Such conditions kill the manhood and the self-respect of 
those placed there for reformative purposes. They harden hearts and 
consciences. They make social outlaws. You, the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, do you know how it feels to know that your labor power has 
been sold to some grinding task-master, who wishes to wring from you 
that which will add to his profits with never a thought of what happens to 
your body or soul? Do you, safe in your editorial haven, know how it feels 
to strain nerves and muscles in physical toil until your very bones are weary, 
your mind a blank, and your heart a dull, grinding ache of misery? Do you 
know how it feels to be looked upon as a thing, to be bought and sold, to be 
used at the will of the owner? Do you know that sense of unfreedom that 
leaves an indelible scar on the soul of man that makes it impossible for him 
ever to forgive society for heartlessly, greedily killing the best that is in him 
in order to give profits to some other man? 

If you know these things, in the name of humanity how can you, how 
dare you, uphold the contract prison labor system? Can you not see that men 
are infinitely more precious than mere profits? Can not the degradation of 
human life persuade you that profits reeking with dead hopes and mangled 
humanity are of no avail to civilization? 

Contracts have been made which provided for the production of 450 
dozen shirts a day, at 30 cents a dozen, or for labor at 55 cents a day. These 
are illustrative of innumerable other contracts. With such prices for convict 
labor, manufacturers who employed free labor were hopelessly unable to 
compete. As a consequence, free workers were thrown out of employment. 
They and their families have suffered hunger and all manner of privation 
because of the contract labor system. Free competition of convict-made 
articles with the products of free labor does not result in increasing the number 
of commodities furnished to the community, because, protected and favored 
by special conditions and privileges, it has forced fair firms out of fields of 
production. 

We workers have been very close to the problem of earning our daily 
bread in the sweat of our brows, and we have found the contract prison labor 
system a menace to free labor and to convicts. Accordingly, we have 
used every power at our disposal to have this system abolished. 

In 1883, the American Federation of Labor directed its Legislative Com- 
mittee to co-operate with the workingmen of New York to rid the state of the 
evils arising from contracting prison labor. That was the inaugurating of a con- 
sistent policy to secure this reform both through state and federal legislation. 

The report of the committee on convict labor to the 1897 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor contained the following propositions: 

“The labor of any prisoner in any state prison, reformatory, penitentiary or jail, 
shall be used for the manufacture of such articles as are required for use in the various state 


penal or correctional and eleemosynary institytions,and wherever practicable, in the raising of 
such farm and garden products as are required for use in the above-mentioned institutions. 
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“That the convicts shall be employed in productive labor for no more than eight hours 
per day. 

“That all industries underaken in these several institutions shall be carried on by hand 
labor.” 

The principles which we endorsed were the principles which the United 
States Industrial Commission embodied in its report. They have been en- 
dorsed by various other reports of many official and voluntary investigators. 

Our efforts have been most heartily aided by the various internationals, 
those federated to the American Federation of Labor and others. We have 
repeatedly endeavored to induce Congress to enact legislation which should 
provide that its power over interstate commerce should not be used in the 
interest of those dealing in goods made by contract prison labor. 

Nor has the prison policy of the trade unions stopped with opposition 
to the contract prison labor system. We have advocated that prisons and 
reformatories should be real reformatory institutions—institutions to foster 
the sacred human individuality, to develop the best instincts that are in 
those shut off from ordinary intercourse with fellow-men, and to give them 
some kind of wholesome employment that would enable them to work into 
some better self. We have maintained that those in prison should work and 
should be paid for that work, that they should be given every freedom com- 
patible with the purpose for which they are made to live apart, and mean- 
while should be safeguarded from exploitation. In the official journal of the 
American Federation of Labor for February, 1913, was published an address 
by Governor Oswald West of Oregon, describing his methods for providing 
stich work for prisoners as would awaken their social instincts. 

It is most obviously untrue to state ‘that organized labor desires that 
“many thousands of able-bodied men ought to be supported in prison in idle- 
ness, instead of laboring to increase the number of commodities furnished to 
the community.” We wish the men under prison sentence to be employed 
in such a way that they shall be benefited and not harmed, and so that the 
products of their labor can not constitute a menace to free labor. 

We workingmen have constantly preached the gospel of labor. We 
believe in labor. But we believe in labor that uplifts and ennobles the worker, 
labor in which he can participate, conscious that thereby he is developing 
the best that is in him and eliminating the lower impulses. The right kind of 
work can bring men back into the right relation to life, but prison slavery only 
buttresses the barriers that separate the individual from society and intensi- 
fies antagonism to social organization. The prison contract labor system is 
neither economically wise nor humanitarian. It is one of the surprising and 
unaccountable phenomena of current affairs that the editor of Harper's 
Weekly should give his support to such an institution. 

If after reading the above you still doubt the public-spirited attitude 
and the humanitarian impulse actuating organized labor upon the prison 
labor question, you need not rely upon the faultless record of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations, but you can make inquiry 
of experienced penologists and organizations which for years have helped and 
are helping to solve the dual wrongs of idle prisoners and the contract prison 
labor system. 

Sincerely yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1914. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompErs, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DgaR SIR AND BROTHER: This report of the 
Legislative Committee contains an enumeration of 
the subjects of the most important bills which have 
been introduced in the Sixty-third Congress, in 
which the interests of Labor are involved. 


Antitrust 


The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, which for- 
mer President Taft vetoed in the closing hours of the 
Sixty-second Congress, on March 4, 1913, because it 
contained provisos favorable to Labor in the anti- 
trust appropriation section of the bill, was introduced 
in the Sixty-third Congress by Representative Fitz- 
gerald of New York, on April 14, 1913, with the 
provisos of interest to Labor included in the bill; 
this was the first time these provisos were ever in- 
cluded in the Sundry Civil bill when introduced in 
the House by the Appropriation Committee. The 
provisos were: 

“Provided, however, that no part of this money shall be 
spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for 
entering into any combination or agreement having in view the 
increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the con- 
ditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof 
not in itself unlawful. Provided further, that no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of pro- 
ducers of farm products and associations of farmers who co- 

te and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to 
tam and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products.” 

An effort was made by Representative Gillett of 
Massachusetts to recommit the bill with instructions 
to the committee to report the bill back after strik- 
ing out the provisos of labor and farmers’ organiza- 
tions. The House rejected Representative Gillett’s 
motion by a vote of 47 “ayes” to 198 ‘“‘nays.” 
After discussion on these labor provisions in the 
Senate, on May 5, 6, and 7, the Senate rejected by a 
vote of 32 “ayes” to 41 “‘nays’’ a motion by 
Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire to strike the 
labor provisos from the bill. After the measure 
passed the Senate it was held in conference for some 
weeks. Finally it was passed and sent to President 
Wilson, who signed the bill on June 23, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter attacks made on the labor provisos 
in the bill by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
and kindred hostile capitalist organizations. All 
those interests had flooded the President with pro- 
tests urging him to veto the bill because it contained 
the above provisos exempting the organizations 
of labor and farmers from prosecution under the 

n Antitrust Act. 
antitrust bills in which Labor is vitally in- 
terested are the measures introduced by Repre- 
sentative Bartlett and the late Senator Bacon. 
bills were promptly introduced by them soon 
after the first session of the Sixty-third Congress 
convened, and they were referred to the House and 

Senate Judiciary Committees. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the majority party 


emphatically declared in its Denver and Baltimore 
platforms in favor of such legislation as the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills contain, and notwithstanding the over- 
whelming demand made upon individual members 
of Congress by our organizations and farmers’ unions, 
as well as by many influential persons, it has been 
impossible to secure any report from either of the 
responsible committees. he Bacon bill, S. 927, 
has, however, been referred to a subcommittee con- 
sisting of Senators Reed of Missouri, Walsh of 
Montana, and Cummins of Iowa. Owing to the 
advanced attitude of these gentlemen on progressive 
legislation, we feel hopeful that the best results will 
be early obtained. Meantime, it would be well for 
all organizations, as well as individual members 
and friends, to continue to urge their Senators and 
Representatives to have the Bartlett-Bacon bills 
passed during this session of Congress and not allow 
them to go over until the next session or allow them 
to die in committee or upon the calendars. Eternal 
activity and vigilance is the price of reformatory 
legislation as well as of liberty. 

Several other bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of amending the antitrust act, but none of 
them bears the same importance to the interests of the 
workers and the cause of freedom as the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills, H. R. 1873 and S. 927; consequently, it is 
not necessary to make further reference to them here. 


Injunction Limitation 


A number of bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of limiting the powers of the courts in respect 
to the issuance of injunctions, and particularly of 
preventing the abuse of the injunctive writ during 
labor disputes when they would not be issued if no 
labor dispute existed. The most important of these 
bills are the Bartlett-Bacon bills, H. R. 1873 and S. 
927, previously referred to under the antitrust sec- 
tion of this report. It is deemed advisable to remind 
all that the organizations of labor and farmers and 
friends of freedom and justice should continue to urge 
their Senators and Representatives to press home 
upon the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and the 
House the need of prompt action upon the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills. 


Contempts 


The following bills guaranteeing right of trial by 
jury in cases of direct or indirect contempt of court, 
have been introduced by Representative Bartlett 
of Georgia, H. R. 1871, and by Representative 
Clayton of Alabama, H. R. 4660. This latter bill is 
similar to the Clayton Contempt bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives during the last 
(the Sixty-second) Congress, and which died in the 


Senate Judiciary Committee. Representative Stan- - 


ley of Kentucky introduced H.R. 5711. These bills 
have been referred to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but up to date of writing this report no 
action has been taken by that committee. 











































Arbitration 


Senator Newlands of Nevada introduced S. 2517 
on June 10, 1913. On June 17, 1913, Representative 
Clayton introduced a similar bill in the House, H. R. 
6141, for the purpose of repealing the Erdman 
Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration Act, and 
substituting a new measure. The Newlands act was 
favorably reported to the Senate June 23, 1913, 
passed the Senate June 26. 1913, passed the House 
July 15, 1913, and was approved by President 
Wilson on the same day. This was regarded as an 
emergency measure, passed for the purpose of facili- 
tating peaceful negotiations of a wage dispute be- 
tween the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen and a number of Eastern 
railroads. 

A number of new bills have been introduced since 
this act was passed, the most important of which is 
the bill, S. 4306, by Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
introduced for the purpose of amending the New- 
lands-Clayton Act so that its provisions shall 
apply to all railroad employes and not be confined 
to railway employes engaged in the direct opera- 
tion of trains. 

Senator Townsend of Michigan introduced S. 
395. Representative Esch of Wisconsin introduced 
a similar bill, H. R. 2481, for the purpose of making 
investigations of labor disputes compulsory. These 
measures have been before previous Congresses, and 
upon objections made by the organizations of labor, 
Congress has paid but little or no attention to them. 
It is not expected that this Congress will give any 
serious consideration to the Townsend-Esch bills. 


Bureau of Labor Safety 

Representative Mann of Illinois, on July 23, 1913, 
introduced bill H. R. 7083. On October 17, 1913, 
Representative Bremner of New Jersey (since de- 
ceased) introduced bill H. R. 8948. Both bills were 
referred to the House Committee on Labor. The 
principles of these bills, including provision for a 
Museum of Safety, received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor at the 
Rochester and Seattle conventions. The House 
Committee on Labor made a favorable report upon 
these measures on January 16, 1914, under a new 
number, H. R. 10735, by Representative Lewis of 
Maryland, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. It was debated in the House on March 4, 
1914, and passed the House without an opposing 
vote on March 11, 1914. It was then referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. This 
measure, with its accompanying provision for a 
Museum of Safety is of so much value and impor- 
tance to the life, safety, health, and comfort of all 
laboring men that it would be well for them to urge 
their United States Senators to give prompt ap- 
proval to this meritorious Labor Safety Act. 


Building Regulations 


Representative Buchanan of Illinois, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1913, introduced bill H. R. 8593 for the pur- 
pose of improving and increasing safety regulations 
for men engaged in the construction of buildings, 
applicable to the building regulations of the District 
of Columbia. It was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and favorably reported 
to the House on March 4, 1914. After the House 
discussed it for a short time, on March 9, 1914, it 
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was withdrawn and recommitted to the District 
committee. It is confidently expected that favorable 
action will be taken. 


Child Labor 


A number of bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of regulating or prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children, namely: S. 222, by Senator Ken- 
yon of Iowa; S. 879, by Senator Williams of Missis- 
sippi; S. 1639, by Senator Smith of Maryland; §. 
4571, by Senator Owen of Oklahoma; H. R. 1705, 
by Representative Cullop of Indiana; H. R. 4874, 
by Representative Taylor of Colorado; H. R. 6146, 
by Representative Copley of Illinois; H. R. 6562, 
by Representative Barnhart of Indiana; H. R. 
12292, by Representative Palmer of Pennsylvania. 
Most of these bills are intended to prevent interstate 
transportation of products in whose production the 
labor of children has been employed. Some of the 
bills make the carrier liable, and others make the 
manufacturer or shipper liable. The Owen-Palmer 
bills are the best prepared and would be the most 
effective if enacted into law. Extended hearings 
have been granted by the House Labor Committee 
on the Palmer bill, but no hearings have yet been 
given on the Owen bill by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Colorado- Michigan Mining Investigation 

Representative Keating of Colorado introduced 
H. R. 290, on October 21, 1913, for the purpose of 
obtaining a congressional investigation into the con- 
ditions prevailing in the coal mining fields of Colo- 
rado. Representative MacDonald of Michigan in- 
troduced H. R. 313 on November 20, 1913, for a 
congressional investigation of the dispute being 
waged in the copper mine district of Michigan. 
Both resolutions were referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. Senator Ashurst of Arizona in- 
troduced S. R. 243 on January 13, 1914, which was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. Every possible effort was made without 
avail by the American Federation of Labor, the 
United Mine Workers of America, the Western 
Federation of Miners, and other affiliated organiza- 
tions to secure a favorable report upon the Mac- 
Donald-Keating resolutions from the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. In view of the reluctance of the 
Committee on Rules to take action it was then 
deemed advisable by the Democratic Representa- 
tives of the House to call a caucus. The caucus, 
held on January 23, 1914, by a vote of 149 to 
17 decided in favor of a congressional investi- 
gation of the strikes in the Colorado coal fields 
and the Michigan copper district to be conducted 
by the House Committee on Mines and Mining, 
Representative Foster of Illinois chairman. The 
Rules Committee was instructed to report 4 
resolution to the House authorizing such investi- 
gations in Colorado and Michigan. 

On January 27, 1914, the House passed the reso- 
lution by a vote of 151 “ayes” to 15 “nays.” These 
investigations have been completed and a report 1s 
expected from the Committee on Mines and Mining 
on or about April 12, 1914. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
A large number of Workmen’s Compensation for 


Injuries bills have been introduced, some in be 
of employes engaged in transportation of interstate 
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commerce on railroads, and others for the purpose 
of liberalizing and extending the present federal 
employes’ Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
most important of these bills are those introduced 
by Senator Kern of Indiana as S. 738, and an iden- 
tical measure by Representative McGillicuddy of 
Maine as H. R. 5899, which he later introduced as 
H. R. 13228. These bills are in the interest of em- 
ployes of the United States government and extend 
the contemplated benefits to occupational diseases 
as well as to injuries. They have been endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor. The Kern bill 
is before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the McGillicuddy bill before the House 
Committee on Judiciary. No action has yet been 
taken on these bills by either committee. 

The bill, S. 959, by Senator Sutherland of Utah, 
is similar to the measure passed by the Senate and 
House during the Sixty-second Congress, but which 
diedin conference. This bill is the one recommended 
by the Federal Commission on Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation, and is intended to 
include employes on railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce. It has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, but up to date of this report 
no action has been taken by that committee. 

During the consideration of the Post-office Ap- 
propriation bill, Representative Reilly of Connecti- 
cut succeeded in securing a new clause in the act 
extending the present Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to post-office inspectors, letter carriers in city 
delivery service, rural letter carriers, post-office 
clerks, and special delivery messengers. For the 
Railway Postal Clerks provision had been previously 
made. The Post-office bill is now before the Senate 
Committee on Post-office, but it is anticipated that 
the compensation feature herein referred to,as passed 
by the House, will remain in the bill. 


Convict Labor 


The Convict Labor bill, H. R. 1933, by Repre- 
sentative Booher of Missouri, which is similar to the 
measure introduced by him and passed by the House 
of Representatives in the last (Sixty-second) Con- 
gress, and which is the same bill that has been 
urged for enactment for many years by the American 
Federation of Labor, was favorably reported to the 
House by the Committee on Labor, December 2, 
1913. It passed the House of Representatives by a 
Vote of 302 ‘‘ayes” to 3 “nays” on March 4, 1914. 
A similar bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Hughes of New Jersey, as S. 2321, and was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which is now holding hearings 
n the bill. This is the first time any committee 
of the Senate has ever seriously considered a convict 
labor bill. Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania 
introduced a similar bill, S. 2201, which was referred 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee. It is confi- 
dently expected that we will be able to get favorable 
action upon this measure in the Senate during 
this session of Congress, notwithstanding the fact 

on four previous occasions it has been impossible 

to obtain any consideration of a convict labor bill by 
the Senate after it had been sent to it by the House. 
tor Stone of Missouri introduced S. 4161, 

and Representative Hensley of Missouri introduced 
H. R. 14330, for the purpose of prohibiting the im- 
Portation of goods from foreign countries made 
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wholly or in part by convict labor. The Stone bill 
was favorably reported by the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, March 2, 1914, and is now upon the 
Senate calendar. The Hensley bill was reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Labor, March 
9, 1914, and was brought upin the House March 11, 
1914. It is anticipated that the House will pass 
the bill on March 18, 1914. 


Department of Labor 


The Department of Labor has been seriously handi- 
capped by need of funds to enable it to do the most 
effective work. Every effort was made to obtain 
ample funds for the department in the Urgent 
Deficiency bill, which passed during the first session 
of this Congress, but only a small appropriation 
was obtained on that occasion. Largely due to the 
splendid service rendered by Representatives Bu- 
chanan, Lewis, Keating, Nolan, and others, addi- 
tional funds were included in the Urgent Deficiency 
bill of this session, which passed the House February 
26, 1914, and which is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is expected that the 
regular appropriation bill will carry with it more 
liberal appropriations for the Labor Department. 


Eight Hours 


An eight-hour bill for working women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, introduced by Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin, as S. 1294, passed the Senate without 
amendment on July 10, 1913, and was referred 
to the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
It was favorably reported by that committee on 
February 6, 1914, passed the House without an op- 
posing vote, on February 12, 1914, and was signed 
by President Wilson on February 24, 1914. The 
law is now in operation in the District of Columbia. 
The full text of this law was published in March 
1914, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. There 
were several other bills of a similar character. An 
effort is being made by some Representatives to 
obtain the enactment of a federal law preventing the 
transportation of goods in interstate commerce upon 
which women have been employed over eight hours a 
day. 

, Stevens of New Hampshire has 
introduced bill H. R. 12102, for the purpose of mak- 
ing eight hours the maximum workday for railroad 
telegraphers employed by railroad companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This bill is being 
strongly urged by the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
and affiliated organizations. It is before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which has given 
hearings to it, but up to date of this report have taken 
no action upon it. 


Immigration 


A large number of immigration bills have been 
introduced. The principal one is H. R. 6060, by 
Representative Burnett of Alabama, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration. This bill 
contains the “literacy test’ which has been advo- 
cated by the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations for many years. Extended 
hearings were held upon this feature of the bill. Secre- 
tary Morrison was before the committee for four- 
teen consecutive hours at one of its sittings, in advo- 
cacy of the literacy test. The bill was favorably 
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reported to the House on December 16, 1913, and 
after a stormy period lasting over five days, during 
which discussion was centered upon the literacy test 
part of the bill, it was passed by the House on Febru- 
ary 5, 1914, by a vote of 252 “‘ayes,”’ 126 ‘“‘nays.” 
The Senate Committee on Immigration favorably 
reported the bill with the literacy test intact on 
March 12, 1914. It is not expected that enough 
opposition can be mustered in the Senate to defeat it. 

Efforts were made in the House to have an Asiatic 
exclusion section added to the bill, but after an 
exciting debate of several hours, the House decided 
to defer including an Asiatic exclusion provision in 
the general immigration codification bill, preferring 
to take up the question of Asiatic exclusion under 
a separate bill at a later period. 


Industrial Education 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 5, by Senator Smith 
of Georgia, providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the need and report a plan for 
federal aid to vocational education and trade and 
vocational training, passed the Senate June 27, 
1913, passed the House January 13, 1914, and was 
approved by the President January 22, 1914. The 
following commission of nine persons was appointed 
by President Wilson, on February 18, 1914: United 
States Senators Hoke Smith of Georgia and 
Carroll S. Page of Vermont; Representatives D. M. 
Hughes of Georgia and S. D. Fess of Ohio; C. A. 
Prosser, of New York, Secretary of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education; 
Charles H. Winslow, member of the Sawsmiths’ 
Union, and expert of the United States Department 
of Labor; John A. Lapp, of Indianapolis, Legislative 
Reference Librarian; Miss Agnes Nestor, of Chi- 
cago, President of the International Glovemakers’ 
Union, and Miss Florence Marshall, of New York, 
principal, Manhattan Trade School for Girls. This 
commission is authorized to make its report on or 
before June 1, 1914. Pending a report of this com- 
mittee no action is anticipated on the bill, S. 3, by 
Senator Page of Vermont, which has been specifically 
endorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 

The Agricultural Extension bill, which contains 
many industrial educational features, advocated and 
supported by the American Federation of Labor, was 
included in bill H. R. 7951, by Representative Lever 
of South Carolina. It passed the House on January 
19, 1914, and after being amended in the Senate it 
passed that body on February 7, 1914. It was then 
referred to a conference committee. Several reports 
have been made by the conferees, but up to the date 
of this writing no final agreement upon the bill has 
been reached. 


Navy Vessels 


Several determined efforts have been made by 
Congressmen to instruct the Navy Department to 
construct supply ships and other auxiliary vessels 
for the Navy in the federal Navy Yards instead 
of awarding contracts to private shipbuilders. On 
February 18,1914, Secretary Daniels of the Navy 
Department, awarded a contract to the Boston 
Navy Yard for the construction of a supply ship at 
$1,171,713 and to the Philadelphia Navy Yard a 
contract for the construction of a transport vessel 
at $1,458,305. The Boston and Philadelphia Navy 
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Yards submitted estimates considerably below 
the lowest bids from private shipbuilders seeking 
these contracts. Efforts will be made to improve still 
further the Boston, Philadelphia, and the Norfolk 
Navy Yards so that they will also be ready to do 
construction work, as well as repair work for the 
Navy Department. 


Seamen’s Legislation 


On October 2, 1913, the Senate Committee on 
Commerce favorably reported the Seamen’s bill. It 
was under debate over five days in the Senate. 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, succeeded in 
substituting his bill, S. 4, for the measure reported by 
the committee. It finally passed the Senate with 
only one dissenting vote, that of Senator Burton of 
Ohio. This bill has been before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine. Since that time extended 
hearings have been held upon it. The most bitter 
opposition has been waged against it by the ship- 
owners, not only of the United States but of the 
whole world. Every financial interest, including 
Chambers of Commerce have brought opposition to 
bear. On the other hand, the organizations of labor 
and friends of freedom and justice have urged the 
passage of the La Follette bill providing for better 
working conditions for sailors, greater safety 
at sea, and for the abolition of involuntary servitude 
among seamen. If the workers of our country con- 
tinue to assert themselves as vigorously in the future 
as they have in the past, we can secure the passage 
of the La Follette Seamen’s bill without serious ma- 
terial change. 


Alaska Railway Bill 


Of interest to Labor is the measure, S. 48, by 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, for the purpose of 
constructing the first railroad ever built by the 
government. It passed the Senate on January 
24, 1914, by a vote of 46 “ayes,” to 16 ‘‘nays;” 
passed the House on February 18, 1914, by a vote 
of 231 “ayes,” 87 ‘‘nays;” and was signed by the 
President on March 12, 1914. The measure au- 
thorizes the government to construct a thousand 
miles of railroad to connect Alaska coal fields with 
the coast; the route and many important details 
are to be determined by the President. An ap- 
propriation of $35,000,000 is provided for this pur- 
pose. 


West Virginia Investigation 


On April 12, 1913, Senator Kern of Indiana 
introduced Senate Resolution 37, for the purpose of 
having a Senatorial committee investigate industrial 
conditions in the Paint Creek and Cabin Creek 
coal mine fields of West Virginia. It was passion- 
ately debated in the Senate for many days and finally 
passed that body May 27, 1913. The resolution 
directed the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor to make an investigation of the conditions 
prevailing within West Virginia and to ascertain 
whether or not the laws of the land had been violated. 

The investigation was made by a subcommittee 
consisting of Senators Swanson of Virginia, Shields 
of Tennessee, Martine of New Jersey, Borah of 
Idaho, and Kenyon of Iowa. The subcommittee 
visited West Virginia, investigated local conditions, 















and heard many witnesses. Soon after the com- 
mittee had concluded its investigation peace was 
restored in the coal fields of Cabin Creek, Paint Creek 
and part of the New River district. Martial law was 
withdrawn; civil law was restored. ‘The miners 
obtained the right to make their purchases where 
they pleased without fear of discrimination by the 
operators. An increase of 10 per cent in wages was 
secured and a nine-hour day established. The 
check-off system for payment of union dues was put 
into operation and satisfactory arrangements made 
to install check-weighmen. Complete recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America by the 
mine operators was.gained, and 40,000 new members 
were added to the roster of that organization. 
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Senator Swanson of the subcommittee submitted the 
committee report on March 9, 1914. Its number is 
Report No. 321, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion. It is a small document, but full of information 
which should be in the possession of every trade 
unionist in the United States. Copies can be ob- 
tained without cost by writing to any United States 
Senator. The American Federation of Labor 
and the United Mine Workers rendered the people 
of the United States a splendid service in behalf of 
liberty and freedom by their insistent demands 
for that Senatorial investigation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





Unemployment Insurance in Bavaria 


By Hans FEHLINGER 


Miinicu, BAVARIA, 

N BAVARIA, GERMANY, a number of towns 
| have already decided to introduce unemploy- 

ment insurance, but as a rule the carrying out 
of the insurance has been made subject to the con- 
dition that subsidies to the expenses incurred be 
made from state funds. 

In March, 1912, Parliament resolved that ‘‘the 
Royal Government is to grant a subsidy out of the 
state funds to every municipality or district which 
is disposed to introduce unemployment relief.” 

Bearing in mind the great amount of unemploy- 
ment, the government has recently decided to in- 
clude in the budget for 1914 and 1915, 75,000 marks 
(1 mark is about equal to 24 cents) for grants to 
municipal or district unemployment funds; for 
1916 and 1917, 100,000 marks are to be granted. 
The state subsidy is to amount to one-third of the 
costs of insurance. 

The sum of 75,000 marks is considered a sufficient 
grant for the present, as all towns, with the exception 
of Kaiserslautern, have still to put their insurance 
schemes into operation and the insured workmen 
can demand relief from public funds only after a 
longer waiting period, which means that the full 
amount will not be expended until 1915. Besides, 
the amount demanded would be sufficient to cover 
the grants to be made to the trade unions which 
allow their members unemployment relief. During 
the last four years the trade unions in sixteen 
Bavarian towns paid, on an average, 459,000 marks 
yearly for unemployment relief. 

In fixing the amount of the grants, the principle 
shall be followed that the workman himself has in 
the first place to provide for his future. The subsidy 
shall not exceed one-half of the amount to which 
the insured workmen are entitled from their own 
contributions. 

The granting of state subsidies as well as the 
establishing of municipal unemployment insurance 
$ at first regarded only as an experiment and the 
stants shall cease if undesirable results ensue. 

The state government proposes to make the grant- 


ing of state subsidies to municipalities subject to 
the observance of the following underlying prin- 
ciples. Persons who are partly or totally invalids 
are to be excluded, as are also foreigners, because 
it does not seem desirable to facilitate their remain- 
ing in this country by public relief and by this 
means to render it more difficult for German work- 
men to earn a livelihood. In order to ensure that 
the rush to the towns from the country shall not be 
encouraged by unemployment insurance, agri- 
cultural laborers or men employed in forestry shall 
not be entitled to insurance until after a period of 
waiting of at least three years; as at least an addi- 
tional year, during which the insured must have 
contributed before being entitled to benefit, and 
seven days of unemployment must be added to 
these three years, it may be safely assumed that the 
influx into the towns will not be furthered by the 
insurance scheme. Besides, the labor exchanges 
will strive to find former agricultural workers em- 
ployment on the land and so bring them back to the 
country; this will be possible as, according to the 
regulations, the unemployed workman must accept, 
with few exceptions, every employment deemed 
fitted to him and suitably paid, which he is offered, 
even if it isin another district or if it is employment 
not in his own but in another trade. The granting 
of any unemployment relief whatever during strikes 
or lockouts is prohibited. Also when unemployment 
results indirectly out of strikes or lockouts, subsidies 
from the state or municipality shall not be made; 
the money coming from the contributions of the 
insured can be granted in such cases. Female 
workers are altogether excluded from benefits 
arising out of public funds. 

In order to be certain of excluding from the in- 
surance those unwilling to work, applicants should 
be able to prove not only a minimum of weeks of 


contributions but also a requisite minimum of days - 


worked. Apart from these general fundamental 
principles it is to be left to the towns themselves 
to order the insurance scheme according to the par- 
ticular local conditions. Among other things, the 
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corporations are to use their discretion whether sub- 
sidies shall be granted to unemployment funds of 
trade unions. 

The municipal unemployment insurance is volun- 
tary, but as voluntary insurance is made little use 
of, the government has discussed the question 
whether compulsory insurance demanded by act 
of Parliament could not be introduced, at least for 
the building trades, which as a result of the inclement 
weather conditions in winter show a large amount of 
unemployment. A scheme of compulsory public 
municipal insurance was thought of in the following 
form: During the time when employed, corre- 
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spondingly high deductions were to be made from 
each workman’s wages and paid to the municipal 
insurance fund by the employer, the accumulated 
moneys together with subsidies from the state 
and municipality to be paid back again in small 
sums to each of the workers in time of unemploy- 
ment; when the funds were exhausted a small 
amount to be allowed perhaps out of the public 
funds. The idea of regulating this by legislation 
was, however, dismissed, as it is doubtful whether 
the employers, according to the federal laws, would 
be justified in deducting sums of money from 
wages. 





Trade Unionism in England 


(Exclusive Correspondence of Amggican FEDgRATIONIST| 


Lonpon, February 27, 1914. 
HE recent happenings in South Africa, in- 
cluding the summary armed suppression of the 
] railway strike in the Rand and the deporta- 
tion under martial law, and in defiance of all other 
law, of the nine principal union leaders down there, 
aroused immense interest in the labor movement 
here and made the arrival of the nine exiles a big 
event. When the Umgeni first arrived in the Thames 
the nine men refused to leave her, but they were 
induced to reconsider their determination by a 
delegation of British trade unionists. As the nine 
mei were sent away from Africa with hardly any 
luggage and only about $15 each, the British 
Labor party promptly made itself responsible here 
for their maintenance. Hotel accommodation was 
secured and further office room for business purposes 
was found for railway union leader Poutsma at 
Unity House, the headquarters of the national 
union of railwaymen of Great Britain. 

A series of demonstrations has been arranged to be 
addressed by the deported nine and their English 
confréres, and public opinion is to be worked up to a 
point where pressure can be applied to the British 
cabinet to veto the indemnity bill by which the 
African Parliament is to legalize the unrighteous 
action of Botha. Whether the English government 
has the power to do this is one matter. Another 
vy clear matter is that they will have no desire to 

0 so. 

The story that the South African union men have 
to tell of despotic antiunion action in their own 
portion of the British Empire will be enough to 
anger every union man in this country. The fight 
“down under’”’ appears to have two aspects. There 
is, of course, the general universal one of strongly 
entrenched capital fighting against newly organized 
labor unions and pursuing an antiunion campaign 
of extraordinary virulence, audacity, and devilry. 
The other is a racial one. It appears clear that the 
government of South Africa, under the leadership 
of General Botha, the ex-Boer general, permitted 
this man to rake the obscure parts of the country 
and the back blocks and enlist thousands of old 
burghers who have never forgiven the British for the 


Boer war of 1899-1902. ‘These men were given arms 
and brought into the strike area to fight the strikers, 
who were mainly English and Scotch. Noone wants 
to excite racial feeling. and the labor movement 
everywhere aims at uniting all workers, but this use 
of Taal-speaking burghers was apparently deliberate 
and vindictive. 

With regard to developments in Great Britain, the 
coal miners are always in the forefront of business 
and they appear to neglect no opportunity for bet- 
terment. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
has its representatives giving evidence before the 
commission on safety in mines, now sitting, and a 
long list of requisite preventatives and precautions 
has been laid before the Government. The miners 
argue that should these be imposed, they will be safer 
than has been the case in the past. As they are the 
strongest organized union body in the country 
it is fully expected that their wishes will be given a 
fair hearing. 

There are many local disputes. The most 
important of these may close down all of the pits in 
Yorkshire very shortly. The Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association has a membership of 120,000 and it has 
been decided to take a ballot of the whole of the 
membership in the county to decide whether notices 
shall be tendered to leave work, and when. The dis- 
pute arose out of the minimum wage award for these 
collieries. They expected an award of $1.94 a day 
and they have been given only $1.78 a day. Under 
this award as interpreted, many of the coal hewers 
actually get 5 to 6 cents a day less than before the 
minimum wage was at all talked about. Pe 

In London the critical condition in the building 
trades continues. This was recently forced by the 
employers who endeavored to compel all their work- 
ers to sign an agreement to work peaceably at any 
time with any and every kind of non-union labor 
under a penalty of $25 for every infraction of this 
agreement. The proposal was laughed to scorn by 
the organized workers and a big lockout was threat- 
ened in reply. Nothing has happened so far. The 
last amazing piece of news is concerned with the 
suggestion of the president of the Master Builders 
Association that a levy of 12 cents per member of 


















each building union should be made and the money 
banked as a guarantee against the men’s breaking 
any future agreement. 

Although the British government is supposed to be 
a model kind of employer, continual news reaches me 
of movements for betterment among state employes. 
At a big meeting held recently in London, of over 
10,000 government workers, a demand was put for- 
ward for a $7.50 minimum wage and a 15 per cent 
increase to all piece and day workers to meet the 
great increase in the cost of living. 

British fire brigade men also want better terms. 
Their money at present works out at the rate of 
about 4 cents per hour, and for this sum they risk 
death, injury and disfigurement, day and night, week 
in and week out, only having one day’s rest in four- 
teen. Their rate of pay starts at $6.25 per week 
= 25 cents a week yearly until they touch 

9.12. 

Postal workers are also very perturbed. For one 
thing, many thousands of our letter carriers, called 
postmen here, receive $5 a week or less and other 
grades are equally poorly paid. During the last few 
years, all sections have been strongly organizing 
and a national campaign is now in full swing. 

The death of Joseph Fels is deeply regretted in this 
country, as he was a good friend to Labor here, as well 
as to many allied advance movements. He gave 
much financial aid at critical moments to the Daily 
Herald, the first British daily labor paper, and he 
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spent a lot of money here on back-to-the-land move- 
ments. 

Now that the Dublin strike is over, James Larkin 
is once more touring the British Isles raising funds 
to help the men and women who are still left over 
without work from the dispute. 

Havelock Wilson has been ordered to pay $250 
damages to one Shinwell, a seceding member of the 
National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union. Shinwell 
claimed he had been slandered by Wilson and de- 
manded $5,000 damages. The case was tried in 
Scotland and some wealthy person behind Shinwell 
found means to get up a case to worry the union 
seriously. The presiding judge said substantially that 
the epithets applied by Wilson to Shinwell were quite 
justified, but upon obscure points of law Shinwell 
got his verdict, but with greatly reduced damages. 

An amendment of the National Insurance Act is 
always being sought for by the organized workers 
here, and recently a deputation from the parlia- 
mentary committee of the Trade Unions’ Congress 
went to Whitehall to interview the Board of Trade 
upon this matter, and particularly to discuss resolu- 
tions passed at the last convention. This delegation 
was really concerned with part two of the Insurance 
Act, which deals not with sickness but with unem- 
ployment. Especial objection was taken to the 
inquisitorial methods of the labor exchanges in con- 
nection with securing proof of unemployment when 
any worker needed benefit. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,709 


District No. I.—Eastern 
the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
onions. Frank H. McCarthy, Sara A. Conboy, Henry 


District No. I.—Middle 
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power No. IV.—Central 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Minis, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


ayy Fi trick, Emmett T. F ‘as. Short’ 
Sei T. Easting.” Thomas H. Fi ’ 
District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Senceste, hetanes North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Mani 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Compelsing the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, ‘kansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
exico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
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District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 


bia. 
ale, Charles Perry Taylor, 


Porto = and coer y gee oll Iglesias. 
























International Union. 


April 25, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 4, Providence, R. I., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 5, Columbus, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 5, New York City, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada. 

May 11, Des Moines, Iowa, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 11, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers of America. 

June 1, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Marble Workers. 

June 1, Cleveland, Ohio, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Seamen’s 
Union of America.} 

June 8, Newark, N. J., International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 8, Denver, Colo., International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 8, San Francisco, Cal., International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and 
Helpers of America. 

June 8, Detroit, Mich., Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America. 

June 8, , Tile Layers’ and Helpers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

_ June 15, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 18, New York City, N. Y., White Rats 
Actors’ Union of America. 

June —, Memphis, Tenn., International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States 
and Canada 

June —, , United Powder and High Ex- 
plosive Workers of America. 

July , United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse ‘Goods. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 14, Hamilton, Obio, Stove Mounters’ 
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July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 

August 3, Schenectady, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August —, , Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 

August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ont., Canada, International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers. 

October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeyman 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland——We have increased our member- 
ship the past month. A new local has been formed 
in Porto Rico. We paid four death benefits, ag- 
gregating $441.50 and the sick and disabled bene- 
fits totaled $3,585. State of employment reasonable. 
Weare conducting a strong label agitation. 


Broom and Whisk Makers 


Will R. Boyer—We have settled our differences 
with a large factory that moved from Chicago to 
Muskegon. A ten-hour day was established and 
wages cut from $23 to $16 per week. After several 
conferences the firm returned to Chicago, reinstated 
their former employes and is again using the label. 
Two large distributors of brooms have agreed to 
handle union label brooms exclusivély. Broom- 
makers of Logansport, Ind., are still on strike, with 
good prospects of success. 


Cigarmakers 


G. W. Perkins —We have organized a local at 
Antigo, Wis. Our 51 death benefits the past month 
totaled $25,800; 21 benefits for wives and mothers, 
$840; 1,203 sick and disabled benefits $14,966; 270 
wemployed benefits, $1,560. Strikes on at Minneap- 
lis against reduction and Troy, N. Y., to maintain 
unionshop. State of employment fair. 


Cutting Die Makers 


William Bondy.—Death benefits amounting to 
have been paid. State of employment is good. 





Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould——Our membership has increased 
during the past month. One death benefit of $50 
was paid. State of employment is improving. 


Laundry Workers 
Harry L. Morrison—Unions were organized at 
Enumclaw, Wash. ; Lexington, Mo.; Vancouver, 
B. C., and Lewiston, Mont. No strikes reported. 
State of employment is fair and improving. 


Leather Workers 
W. E. Bryan—The severe drought of last summer 
has affected harness and saddlery business. Unions 


have been formed at Gannanoque, Canada; Macon, 
Ga., and Nashville, Tenn. 


Lithographers 
James M,O’ Connor-—Our membership has in- 
creased during the past quarter. Two death bene- 
fits of $1,000 were paid. Our members are consider- 
ing more thorough organization of this industry. 


Paving Cutters 
Carl Bergstrom—We have expended $400 on four 
death benefits. State of employment is fair and still 
improving, as are wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. Several of our locals are preparing new s2ales 
of wages. 


National Print Cutters 


Richard H. Scheller—We expended $400 for two 
death benefits. State of employment is good and is 
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mproving. There is a general agitation among 
the paperhangers, looking toward a general reor- 
ganization of the allied label on union made wall 
papers. 


Tailors 


W. J. Brais—Death benefits paid were $1,215; 
sick and disabled benefits, $1,846. Strikes are on at 
Los Angeles and Oakland because of agreements 
broken by employers; at Chicago, because of dis- 
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charge of union men; at Toronto, for higher wa ge 
and at Kenosha, because of wage reductions. 


Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge-—Our membership increased dur. 
ing the month. Five death benefits were paid 
amounting to $750. Our strike at Montreal for union 
conditions has been settled satisfactorily. The 
state of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs —P. I. Hensley: 

Non-unionists receive one-third less pay and work 
longer hours than unionists and are becoming anx- 
ious to organize as a result. A laundry workers’ 
union is under way. Fifty-four hours instead of 
sixty is the rule in this industry. Good work is being 
done for union labels. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento.—Fred C. Gessler: 

The condition of organized labor is good and is 
improving daily. Employment is fairly steady. 
Delivery wagon drivers, candy and crackermakers, 
fire department employes and elevator operators are 
organizing. 

San Francisco—John C. Walsh: 

‘The condition of organized labor is fair while that 
of unorganized is bad as usual. We have few strikes 
in progress. Good healthy agitation is in progress 
for the union label. 

Dinuba—\L. F. Hamman: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Carpenters, 
plumbers, and painters have increased wages. We 
are attempting to organize the retail clerks. 

Eureka.—John T. Moore: 

The condition of organized labor is gradually 
improving. Employment is inclined to be more 
steady. We have organized a label league and have 
several unions under way. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

Organized labor is in better shape than unor- 
ganized. Prospects are fair for work to be general 
in about two months. There is good demand for the 
union labels. 


COLORADO 


Denver —E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is holding its own. The unor- 
ganized are forced to take whatever is determined for 
them. The union label league is doing splendid 
work, Butcher workmen have organized with a, 
large membership. A union of boot and shoe re- 
pairers is under way. 

Trinidad.—F. 'T. Miner: 

Our trades assembly, with twenty-two affiliated 
organizations, is doing well. We have a label league 
of 100 active members who are doing good work. The 
union of retail clerks has been organized. 





CONNECTICUT 

Meriden—Wnm. J. Buckley: 

The building trades have the eight-hour day with 
good wages; secured without strike. 234 employes 
of the Aeolian Manufacturing Music Company 
are still on strike. These men and women belong toa 
federal labor union, and are putting up a good fight, 
The company is forced to bring strike-breakers in 
special trains eighteen miles every day, as they can 
not hire a man or woman in the city. 

Willimantic —F. J. Hill: 

Good work is being done for the union labels. The 
meatcutters in this city have organized. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta. J. R. Bass: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. The carriage and automobile 
workers are organizing. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

The condition of union labor is good. Employment 
is fairly steady in all trades. The leather workers are 
still on strike for the nine-hour day. Stage employes 
have organized. The mill workers are organizing and 
will affiliate with the carpenters and joiners. Our 
observance of “Organizing Day’ was a splendid 
success. The inauguration of this custom by the 
state federation of labor is stimulating interest in the 
movement. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago— Will R. Boyer: 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has won its 
fight against the convict labor system which has been 
in force at the Chicago House of Correction for the 
past twenty-one years. At a conference of unionists 
and city officials the latter agreed that all contracts 
would be cancelled and all suggestions of organized 
labor regarding the employment of prisoners should 
be carried out. As a result the convicts will hereafter 
be employed in the manufacture of all brooms, 
brushes, tool boxes, street scrapers, and other com- 
modities used by the city for city use only and the 
number of men employed in the stone quarry will be 
increased and stone crushed for the improvement 
of the city streets. 

Danville-—J. H. Walker: ; 

Our central body is in good shape. It is a hustling 
organization. ‘The condition of organized labor 1s 
very much better than that of the unorganized. The 
car workers local has joined the international affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. Our label 
league is working hard. 
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Edwardsville—W. H. Brennan: 

This city had a 100 per cent organization until the 
Central Trades and Labor Council discontinued its 
business agent six months ago. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. In advertising for bids 
for the new courthouse, the county board of super- 
visors has requested bidding contractors to employ 
only union labor. 

Joliet —William Bell: 

We are arranging for a busy spring in the building 
line and an advance in wages in almost all crafts will 
be demanded. The local press is assuming a more 
friendly attitude toward Labor. The hodcarriers 
have organized. Unions of bartenders and hotel 
clerks are under way. 

Kankakee -—Wnm. S. Taylor: 

The carpenters have made a demand for 50 cents 
an hour. Last year’s rate was 45 cents. The recent 
lockout in the building trades by the Builders and 
Traders Exchange was withdrawn by the employers 
pending negotiations for agreements with the unions} 

Marseilles —P. E. Covell: 

Organized labor has prevailed upon all clothiers, 
boot and shoe stores, cigar shops, and grocers to have 
the major part of their stock union-made goods. All 
locals along the Illinois River are growing steadily 
and we look for no trouble in securing wage increases, 
at least in the majority of cases. 

Monticello—W. W. Griffith: 

Carpenters have raised their wage-scale 5 cents an 
hour to takeeffect April 1. All unionists in this city 
insist on the union label. 

Murphysboro—C. H. Andre: 

The condition of organized labor is good, but that 
of unorganized not so good by half. Employment 
in the shops and mines is steady ; but dull in the build- 
ing trades on account of the weather. Committees 
are actively pushing the union label. The new retail 
clerks’ union has sent for their charter. Firemen, 
brick workers, and cereal mill employes are organ- 
izing. 

Pekin —P. Klein: 

All crafts are standing together with bright pros- 
pects for 1914. Organized labor has the preference 
in this locality. There is good demand for the 
union label. A union of car workers is under way. 

Peoria—J. W. Gentry: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. That of the 
unorganized is bad and has been all winter. Agita- 
tion for union labels has been effective. A city 
ordinance has been passed which means an eight- 
hour day for policemen in the near future. An in- 
junction has been issued against machinists. 

Pinckneyville—W. G. Schwetzler: 

The Trades Council has been re-established. Re- 
tail clerks are discussing organization as are the 
painters. A general awakening is evident. 
Sparta—S. W. Skelly: 

e are few unorganized workers in this vicinity. 
Employment has not been very steady but is im- 
Proving. We are continually urging the union label. 
Retail clerks are discussing organization. 


INDIANA 


Logansport—Dora Smith: 
condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ment is more general. Men employed in the 
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broom factories have been denied the right to or- 
ganize and are now on strike. The Trades Assembly 
is assisting them. We are endeavoring to organize 
the journeymen bakers. 

Peru.—David W. Morris: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Committees are still 
negotiating with Wabash and the Chesapéake and 
Ohio railways for a new wage schedule. Our Union 
Label Committee is meeting with success. 

Indianapolis —George A. Nolte: 

We have secured a federated agreement for ma- 
chinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, and carmen with 
the Norfolk, Southern Railway, effective March 1. 
This is the first agreement of this kind entered into 
with this company and no strike was necessary. The 
wage question will be considered when industrial con- 
ditions are more favorable. New unions of carmen 
have been organized at New Bern, N. C., and New 
Albany, Ind., during the past month. Unions at 
Alexandria, Va.; Logansport, and Richmond, Va., 
are under way. 


IOWA 


Grinnell —O. D. Harris: 

Conditions at this place are good. The carpenters 
received a raise of 5 cents per hour without a strike. 
The union label is being called for wherever possible. 
A union of teamsters is under way. 

Marshalltown —J. C. Cullin: 

Conditions are improving in the railroad shops; 
prospects for the building trades are bright. The 
condition of organized workers is much better than 
the unorganized. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. Cooks and waiters are being or- 
ganized. 

Sioux City—H. Michelstetter: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
unions are showing more interest than heretofore. 
We continue urging the demand for union labels. The 
Women’s Label League with a good membership has 
been organized. A union of retail clerks is under 
way. 

Sioux City—J. H. Strief: 

The condition of organized labor at this time is the 
best in the history of the local movement. The con- 
dition of unorganized is deplorable. A new plumb- 
ing inspection ordinance, which provides for the 
appointment of additional inspectors, has been 
passed by the city council. All unions are active in 
behalf of the union labels and the demand is gro . ing 
constantly. 


KANSAS 

Kansas City.—James Snideman: 

Most trades are signing agreements without much 
trouble. The carpenters are meeting with opposition. 
The building laborers are discussing organiza- 
tion. The condition of the organized is much 
better than that of the unorganized. 

Topeka.—Clyde O. Tresner: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. The un- 
organized are becoming interested in our movement 
and the prospects are good for several new unions. 
There is a movement here to induce all merchants to 
close their stores at 6 o’clock every night. Good 
work is being done for union labels, Flour and cereal 
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mill packers and upholsterers and trimmers’ unions 
have been organized. Stationery firemen, laundry 
workers, and broommakers are discussing organiza- 
tion. 

LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles—J. M. Theall: 

The carpenters have been on strike for two 
months. Many of the strikers are contracting them- 
selves on good jobs. There is strong agitation for the 
union label. Blacksmiths and machinists’ unions 
are under way. 

Shreveport——T. J. Greer: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is a little dull in the building trades. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. Hotel and 
restaurant employes’ union was organized during 
the past month. 

MAINE 

Waterville-—J. F. Partridge: 

Organized labor is in a prosperous condition. We 
always have in mind the union label. We are urging 
plumbers and electrical workers to organize. Many 
of these workers are convinced of the value of union- 
ism. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore-—Thos. P. O’Rourke: 

The condition of organized labor is good, but that 
of unorganized in some cases is deplorable. Indica- 
tions are that a workman’s compensation act will be 
adopted by the present legislature. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg.—R. E. Anderson: 

Organized labor is far better off than the unor- 
ganized. We are actively urging the passage of 
remedial legislation by the state legislature. We are 
especially interested in the anti-injunction bill, the 
initiative and referendum, the recall of judicial 
decisions, home rule for cities and towns, election of 
judges, women’s suffrage, investigation of strikes and 
the eight-hour day for papermakers. The Finnish 
textile workers have organized an American Federa- 
tion of Labor local and are 140 strong. 

Lowell —Chas. E. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. Linemen, 
cable splicers, and inside men are becoming organized 
as a branch of local No. 104 of Boston. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Employment is generally steady. The Norwood 
Press signed a contract with the typographical union. 
This concern was formerly non-union. The union 
scale is recognized and several betterments are re- 
corded. We are constantly agitating for union 
labels. A union of plumbers, steamfitters, gasfitters, 
and steamfitters’ helpers is being organized. 

Springfield —H. H. LeClaire: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of tie unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. The metal polishers’ strike against the 
Indian Motorcycle Company is still on. We have a live 
label league that is doing good work. A local of 
textile workers is under way. 

Taunton—A. J. Sample: 

Employment is very good except in the iron 
industry. We have started an active union label 
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campaign. ‘The electrical workers have been or- 
ganized. Weavers, clay workers, retail clerks and 
building laborers are discussing organization. A 
silk weavers’ union affiliated to the United 
Textile Workers has been organized. The prospects 
for the organization of other unions in the near 
future is bright. 

Worcester —George H. Miller: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. A new union of whole- 
sale wine clerks has secured a two years’ agreement 
that calls for fifty-five and sixty hours and a wage 
schedule of $16, $18, and $22. The City Council 
has voted to give us a hearing on our petition for 
preference to citizens on municipal work. A union of 
bill posters and billers has been organized. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

Organized labor receives higher wages than the 
unorganized and works shorter hours. The demand 
for union label goods is increasing. Plumbers and 
cement workers are discussing organization. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Demand 
for union labels is increasing. Brick workers have 
organized and a union of cooks is under way. 

Grand Rapids—Claude O. Taylor: 

Organized labor is holding its own very well. Em- 
ployment is not any too steady, but it is growing bet- 
ter. Our central body held a big mid-winter fair for the 
benefit of our labor temple fund. We are actively 
urging a union label demand. ‘The citizens will vote 
on an eight-hour ordinance this month. The trade 
union movement has urged its adoption. Several 
unions are now being formed. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis —E. G. Hall: 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of some 
employers to oppose the trade union movement. 
Several strikes are on, the most important being, 
that of the upholsterers. 118 men are locked out. 
The condition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized. Our union label com- 
mittee is very active. The temporary injunction 
against upholsterers has been modified. We hope 
on final hearing it will be annulled. 

St. Cloud—Paul Scherer: 

All our locals are doing well. The papermakers, 
however, are still on strike. We are confident of 
winning, as not one striker has deserted. Conditions 
of organized labor are much better than for the un- 
organized. Every union man is asking for the label. 
Unions of meatcutters, barbers, and clerks are under 
way. 

St. Paul-—Frank Fisher: 

Marble workers are locked out because they re- 
fused to join the bricklayers’ union. The building 
trades have taken up the fight which will probably 
result in the organization of a local of bricklayers who 
will be loyal to the labor movement in this city. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian —H. H. Weir: ; 
The central body has a representative at the state 
capitol to prevent changes for longer hours for wo- 
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men and children. The legislature has passed a semi- 
monthly pay-day bill. A union of retail clerks is 
being formed. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—A. C. Hamlet: 

Condition of organized labor far in advance of that 
of the unorganized. Work is steady in all crafts and 
no strikes or lockouts are anticipated. Building 
crafts are steadily employed. The central body has 
inaugurated a general campaign in behalf of the 
union label. Our central body’s legislative com- 
mittee is also active. Unions of bakers and boot and 
shoe workers have been organized and applied for 
charters. 

Kansas City——John T. Smith: — ’ 

Our labor forward movement is attracting the 
attention of the unorganized. Steamfitters have 
secured an increase and several trades have been 
assured that their wages will be increased May 1. 
Shoe repairers, retail clerks, and waitresses have been 
organized. 

Moberly —C. W. Wilson: _ : 

Organized labor is in good condition, unorganized 
in very poor. Several unions are under way and good 
work is being done for the labels. As the result of a 
strike the plumbers have gained an increase in wages 
anda three years’ contract. The painters new wage- 
scale goes into effect April 1. 

Springfield —R. T. Wood: ) ; 

Laundry workers have formed a union. This 
makes the fourth local union that has been organized 
in this city directly due to the efforts of the Missouri 
State Federation of Labor. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

The condition of organized labor is superior to that 
of unorganized. We are continually urging members 
to purchase union label goods. Cement workers 
have been organized and sheet metal workers are 
discussing organization. 

Billings —Frank Lockwood: ; : 

Bartenders have received increases in wages. Peti- 
tions are being circulated for a compulsory work- 
men’s compensation law. Efforts are being made 
to organize the teamsters. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo—A. W. Bowman: 

The building trades’ lockout is still on, but pros- 
pects are bright for a settlement soon. There have 
been very few desertions from the ranks. We are 
conducting an active label campaign. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin—H. W. Sullivan: 

Employment is steady and wages as good as are 
paid anywhere in the paper trade. Some are not 
members of organized labor, but I believe that the 
trades will be well organized by spring. Organized 
labor made conditions here good and all enjoy them. 

Laconia:—Thomas F. Ford: 

Prospects are favorable for plenty of work in the 
early spring. Considerable sentiment for organiza- 
tion is shown in three large shops. We are actively 
urging the union labels. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is increasing. The unorganized 
are doing some thinking. Employment is rather 
unsteady at the present time. Our members are 
insisting on the union label. 

Elizabeth —John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. The latter have suffered wage 
reductions in many places. We are urging unionism 
among the wagon and automobile workers. 

Jersey City.—William F, Kavanagh: 

Municipal employes organized and affiliated to the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. They secured the en- 
forcement of the eight-hour law and an increase 
of $3 per week. Our central body has induced one 
large merchant to put in a full stock of union label 
goods. Cooks of Hoboken and this city have been 
organized. The Commissioner of Public Safety 
has been commended by our local movement for his 
attitude in refusing to permit strike-breakers com- 
ing into this city without first making an investiga- 
tion of their personal record. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—Arthur C. Culver: 

Everything considered, organized labor is in good 
condition. The eight-hour day is the rule among the 
building trades. Barbers have shortened their day one 
hour without a decrease in pay. The brewery workers 
and electriciansecently organized and the outlook for 
several other trades is bright. The brewery workers 
have obtained a very good contract with wage 
increases and shorter workday. The unions in this 
state are affiliated to the State Federation of Labor. 
Some work is being done in the interest of the label. 
The outlook is inspiring. Printing pressmen, hotel 
and restaurant employes, and retail clerks are dis- 
cussing organization. 


NEW YORK 

Albany.—William A. McCabe: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
Employment is steady for this time in the year. The 
Senate has repassed the compensation bill, but it is 

believed the Assembly will amend the bill, which will 
help kill the compensation act. The machinists on 
strike at the car heating plant have organized. 

Cohoes:—Jesse Walker: 

There are few unorganized in this city, and their 
conditions are not as good as the organized. In the 
textile mills employment is steady and the metal 
trades are working full time. The demand for union 
labels is good. The knit-goods winders and knit- 
goods’ seamers have organized with large member- 
ships. A union of folders and pressroom employes 
is under way. 

Lancaster —William G,. Smith: 

The National Foundrymen’s Association is mak- 
ing strong efforts to disrupt the International 
Molders’ Union in this district. The fight has started 
in the Gould copper works. An injunction has been 
issued against the strikers, but has done little 
damage. Several unions have been organized dur- 
ing the past month. 

Newburgh—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Extra 
laborers were put to work on the city streets shovel- 
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ing stone at $2 for eight hours. Our label committee 
is doing good work. Unions of machinists and ladies’ 
garment workers are being formed. 

Norwich—W. E. Miner: 

The railroad workers secured an increase as a re- 
sult of conferences. ‘The condition of organized 
labor is good. We are conducting a strong agitation 
in favor of the union label. 

Ogdensburg.—E. 1. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in good condition in this sec- 
tion. Employment is quite steady for this season. 
We expect wage improvements in the spring. The 
carpenters have voted for eight hours May |. We 
can note a steady increase in the demand for label 
goods. 

Poughkeepsie —Schuyler Lent: 

The condition of organized labor is good. A local 
of stationery firemen has been formed and three 
other unions are now under way. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Our label league is working all the time. Unions 
are interested in many bills now pending in the state 
legislature. City laborers, street sweepers, retail 
clerks, and other unions have been organized. 

Syracuse —Edw. F. Carroll: 

New agreements are being drawn up for presenta- 
tion to employers in a few weeks. Our Labor Tem- 
ple Fair was a success. Strong agitation for union 
label continues. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville —O. R. Jarrett: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. The 
building trades have an 80 per cent organization. 
Employment has been very good during the past 
year, but rather dull now. The building trades se- 
cured an eight-hour day without a strike. Our 
state is ready for ‘much organization work and is 
rapidly coming to the front. We advocate the pur- 
chase of union label goods. ‘Teamsters, machine 
printers, dairymen, and railway freight clerks 
have been organized during the past month. 

Raleigh—W. H. Singleton: 

There has been a slight advance in wages in some 
instances. Organized labor has steady employment 
except the carpenters, bad weather being responsible 
in their case. We are awakening to the importance 
of the union label. A union of mailers has been 
organized. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Ed. D. Shatzer: 

The condition of organized labor is good in all 
crafts except the building trades, the bad weather 
making outside work impossible. A slaters’ and 
tilelayers’ union is being formed. 

Cleveland —Ed. McEachern: 

Employment is slow. The waiters won their strike 
against the Statler Hotel. Good work is being done 
for the union label. 

Coshocton —E. P. Miller: 

Carpenters will get a wage increase May |. There 
is an increasing demand for the union labels. 

Springfield -—C. W. Rich: 

The gains we have made recently I attribute 
principally to the purchase of our Labor Temple. 
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The building trades are especially active this spring 
Nearly all crafts will obtain betterments. The 
painters will reduce their working hours to eight 
The plasterers have demonstrated the value of trade 
unionism. Three years ago, these men were yn- 
organized. A local of eleven men has grown into a 
100 per cent organization which has reduced work- 
ing hours from ten to eight and established mini. 
mum scale of 55 cents an hour. Next year the 
forty-four-hour week will be established. The 
bakery workers have perfected an organization. The 
retail clerks and the barbers have reduced working 
hours on Saturday night. On July | of this year, the 
clerks will quit work at 8 o’clock on Saturday night 

beginning January 1, 1915, Saturday night work will 
be abolished. Many of the clerks now enjoy a work- 
day of eight and one-half hours. The molders and 
machinists are especially active. The workmen's 
compulsory compensation law recently put into 
effect is daily manifesting its beneficence. Injured 
workmen are compensated without the necessity 
of resorting to the courts. The same is true in case 
of death. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Trade unionists are active and fairly well employed. 
Moving picture operators, musicians, and stage em- 
ployes won their strike. The strike of 500 girls at the 
General Electric Company’s plant is still on. They 
receive the active support of the Central Labor 
Union. Nearly every local in the city is levying as- 
sessments against members for the strikers’ benefit. 
The girls have organized a union affiliated to the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Active work is being done on the plan for the Labor 
Temple. The Central Labor Union is interested in 
the formation of a new city charter. Stationery 
firemen, engineers, and brewery workers are pre- 
paring contracts for presentation this spring. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

The condition of organized labor is steadily im- 
proving. The Steubenville Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil entertained the Board of Education and the 
Chamber of Commerce at a banquet and explained 
trade unionism tothem. Asa result they announced 
they would employ union labor in the future. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City-——G. E. Warren and C. E. Con- 
nally: 

Organized labor has fair conditions. Prospects 
are good for spring work in the building trades. 
Several locals have been organized in different 
localities of the state. 

Okmulgee —C. W. Osborne: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Much 
building is in progress. Employment is steady. All 
trades are organized. The electrical workers and 
lathers are the latest locals. We are forming a 
central body. We are demanding the union labels. 

OREGON 

Klamath Falls—¥red W. Hyndman: 

Organized labor is holding its own and is working 
mostly on an eight-hour basis, while the unorganized 
labor under the ten-hour system. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

The electrical workers may organize here most any 
time this spring. Girls employed in several factories 
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are also discussing organization. Employment is 
steady and good work is being done for the union 
labels. Clerks have secured shorter hours. 

Du Bois—J. Edw. Brown: 

The condition of labor is very good in trades that 
are organized. We are continually urging a greater 
demand for the union labels. One union at Rey- 
noldsville has been formed. 

Easton.—George Reuss: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. ‘The cigarmakers are especially active in 
agitating for the labels of all crafts. The pattern- 
makers are about to organize. 

Glenshaw.—H. L. Brandis: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady in all union shops. The long 
strike of street railway men has been won by the 
men. The agreement concedes the right of men to 
organize. We can report progress in our campaign 
for union labels. 

Greensburg.—W. S. Dixon: 

Conditions are improving and the unions are being 
strengthened. Employment is very good. We are 
active in the interests of the union label. A typo- 
graphical union has been formed here. 

Philadelphia.—William J. Boyle: 

The general working conditions of the organized 
are far better than those of the unorganized. More 
than 1,000 girl operators in the textile industry 
have gained better working conditions through their 
strike. The labor forward movement is making 
rapid progress. The State Industrial Commission 
is active in its work of settling disputes by arbitra- 
tion. The boilermakers and iron ship builders have 
organized another local. The boot and shoe workers 
and several other crafts are discussing organization. 


Quakertown. —Allen L. Grant: 

Organized labor has rapidly gained in membership 
andstrength. All local unions are in good shape and 
doing fine work in organizing the unorganized. 
The women’s ten-hour law has improved working 
conditions. Factories are abandoning their twelve and 
fifteen-hour systems. Carpenters asked 30 per cent 
increase with good prospects of securing it without a 
strike. Cigarmakers are asking an increase of $1 per 
thousand. Effective work for union labels is being 
done by the Central Labor Union committee. 
Painters are discussing organization. 

Wilkesbarre —John J. Yonhon: 

The various local unions are in good condition. 
There are no strikes in our locality. Our movement 
is working in co-operation with the Central Labor 
Union of Pittston near here. A women’s label league 
sproposed. Several unions are under way. 


RHODE ISLAND 


West Warwick—George F. Phipps: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady, some of the mills working overtime. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia. —John B. McCrary: 
The condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
D t is generally steady. The legislature has 
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passed the sanitation license law urged by the 
plumbers. Active committees are working for the 
union label. The railroad employes semi-monthly 
pay-day bill is now a law. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood. —cC. A. Perkins: 

Carpenters are enforcing their increased wage- 
scale despite opposition of two contractors. We are 
constantly agitating for the union label. A new 
barbers’ local has been installed and the formation 
of a central body is only a question of a short time. 

Corsicana.—l,. D. Emmons: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Printers 
have received a $1 a week increase, with a five-year 
contract. Union men in this locality generally ask 
for goods bearing the label. 

Dallas —David Lynch: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition but that 
of the unorganized is poor. Electricians gained 
50 cents per day in wages by arbitration after an 
eight-weeks’ strike. Every member stood firm. Our 
label league is doing active work. 

Dennison —Walter McDowell: 

There are not many crafts unorganized in this city. 
Employment is very good. Wages are good and the 
eight-hour day is the rule. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Fort Worth—C. W. Woodman: 

In comparison with nearby cities we are in fine 
shape. Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 116, secured 
50 cents per day increase by arbitration after a ten- 
days’ lockout. The agreement calls for better working 
conditions. The city has adopted rules providing 
for a proper inspection of foodstuffs, milk, and water. 
We are continually advocating the union label. The 
cement finishers have organized. Unions of laundry 
workers and hodcarriers are under way. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
Employment is steady. Railway clerks are strength- 
ening their organization. Committees are urging a 
demand for the union labels. 

Port Arthur.—Al. Rich: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. All 
trades working except longshoremen who have been 
locked out since last January. There is a good de- 
mand by all locals for the union label. Stationery 
engineers and |steamfitters are discussing organiza- 
tion. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Good work is 
being done for the union label. Our city is flooded 
with Mexican refugees and unskilled labor is in bad 
condition. We have organized a local of chauffeurs 
affiliated to the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Organized labor in this locality is good. Em- 
ployment moderate. There is a good demand for the 
label goods 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Organized labor is in very good shape. Nearly all 
members are working at very good wages. The un- 
organized work longer hours for less wages. After a 

short strike plumbers raised their wages 50 cents a 
day. Their rate now is $5.50 per day. 
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Thurber —J. M. D. Lasater: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
mines are working steadily, as are all other crafts 
except the brickmakers. Our label committee is 
doing good work. 

Waco.—Benj. F. Shearod: 

The condition of organized labor is good. All 
union people are employed. The sentiment for union 
labels is increasing. Two unions have organized 
and the plasterers and building laborers are dis- 
cussing the question. 


VERMONT 


Rutland —Nelson A. Malmgren: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. We hope 
to report the organization of two new locals in the 
near future. Our label committee is doing good 
work. 

Northfield —H. W. Davis: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady except for the carpenters, whose 
work is affected by the weather. An increased de- 
mand for the union label is noted. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond —James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady. There are no strikes to report. We are 
demanding the union label. A horseshoers’ union has 
been organized.§ pies ss 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen.—J. N. Caron: ae ; 
The condition of organized labor is improving and 
employment is steady. No strikes are on and wages 









are fairly good. Very few crafts are unorganized, 
An eight-hour day is strongly urged and the central 
body is agitating for union label. A teamsters’ union 
is under way. 

Bellingham.—Chas. S. Hall: . 

Organized labor as usual is in better condition than 
the unorganized. A labor temple is in the course of 
erection. We are doing good work for the union 
label. 

Pasco—wWill J. Estes: 

Organized labor is advancing steadily. Employ- 
ment is steady and looks better the for coming 
summer. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. A federal labor union has been organized. 

Charleston—J. L. Pauley: 

Employment is very good considering the bad 
weather, which affects the building trades, A 
special committee appointed by the central body is 
doing excellent work for the union label. Lathers and 
electricians have been organized; painters reor- 
ganized; and plasterers, tinners, and barbers are 
discussing organization. 

Mammoth-—C. N. Pickering: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. The 
membership is increasing. Indications for better- 
ments without trouble are good. We are doing 
everything possible for the union label. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse-—John A. Rae: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and is work- 
ing more steadily with better pay than the unor- 
ganized. Our label committee is doing good work. 
Several unions are under way. 


NOTES ON CANADA AND PANAMA 


CANADA 


Niagara Falls —J. ¥. Marsh: 

The Power Company and the Westinghouse 
Church Kerr Company notified their carpenters 
that wages would be reduced 5 cents an hour. After 
several conferences the notice was withdrawn. The 
city council has passed a resolution that all city 
work shall be done by union labor when union labor 
is involved. 

St. Johns, N. B—James L. Sugrue: 

The Conciliation Board has awarded marine 
warehouse checkers a small increase in wages. Cigar- 
makers are making active campaign for the label. 

Toronto-—H. B. Woodrow: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Every 
local seems to be holding its own. Asbestos workers 
who recently organized have secured increases ap- 
proximating 15 per cent and an agreement without a 
strike. We are working hard to secure the passage 
of our workmen’s compensation act. Retail clerks 
and window cleaners are discussing organization. 


PANAMA 
Carozal —Samuel King: 


Conditions remain unchanged, but reductions are 
pending. The permanent force will become effective 


on or about April 1. Salaries or compensation of 
employes shal] not exceed 25 per cent of the salaries 
paid for the same or similar services to persons 
employed by the government in the United States. 
Compensation of persons employed in the United 
States will begin upon date of embarkation at the 
port of departure from the United States. Free 
transportation from said port will be furnished, in- 
cluding meals on the steamer, but no compensation 
or other expense for the journey to the port. All 
employes who receive over $75 a month, or 40 cents 
an hour must be citizens of the United States or of 
the Republic of Panama, and such citizens will be 
given preference for employment in all grades. Aliens 
will be employed only in cases of emergency. Eight 
hours will constitute a day’s work; overtime, time 
and one-half, including Sundays and holidays, except 
persons employed on a monthly or annual basis. 
After three years’ service employes who are citizens 
of the United States will be entitled to free transpor- 
tation to any port of the United States upon ter- 
mination of service. In case of illness or injury, the 
employe will receive free medical care and attention 
in hospitals. Leave privileges will be granted all em- 
ployes who are citizens and whose compensation is 
over $75 a month. 
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1 50 
16 00 


2 50 


8 


36 20 


38 00 
400 00 


20 00 
5 00 
2 70 
260 
3 90 
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Absolutely Pure 


The 
Oream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





baking powder 
ais Renal Grane 
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Federal labor 8584, tax, n, d, "13, $1.20; d f, 


Metropolitan ark dept laborers 14223, 
tax, feb, 14, 55; f, $3.55; df, $3.55... 
Federal labor 14566, tax, jan, ‘14, $1. 15; f, 
$1.15; df, $1.15........ 
Trades and labor council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 

oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14 
Trades council, Anderson, Ind, tax, oct, 


Federal labor 14374, OS eine 
Tobacco strippers 14591, sup. 
Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, sup 
Meat, food, and ed science inspectors assn 
. sup 
ederal labor 14621, sup 
Long Island pilots assn 14622, sup 
Federal labor 11366, tax, j, acct f, 
54c; df, 53c 
‘and cereal mill employes 14467, tax, dec, 
"13, 55e; df, 55c. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14467, tax, on 
acct jan, "14, 37¢; f, 37¢; d f, 36¢ 
Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, 
oni Dh sss sdanéecks 
al labor union. , Benger, Me, tax, july, ’ 13, 
oo incl dec, '! 
os lo a Woonsocket, R I, tax, va 
,m, 
Industrial labor qemaee, Girard, Kans, tax, july, 
"13, to and =< dec, ‘1 
ar factory tob ye 
14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 50; df, $F 50 
labor 14588, tax, : d, ‘13, $2.85; 


"13, to 


'14, 53c; f, 





a 
a 
nn 


85 
Flour and cereal mill are 14057, tax, feb, 
"14, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, $1. 
alifornia state federation | labor, tax, feb, 
‘14, to and incl jan, ‘15 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, feb, 
$2; sup, 25c. , 
Central labor union, ‘Meriden, Conn, Ws cctios 
ig workers 14472, sup...........+.. 


‘14, $2; f, $2; 


10 


wow 








5. Leather handlers 14102, sup............... 


Railroad helpers and Laewans 14427, tax, j, 
acct f, '14, $1.33; f, $1.34; df, $1.33; sup. $1 
Cutting die and cuttermakers 310 SES «ita ocne 


. Patternmakers league of N A, tax, jan, '14.... 


2.8 workers prot union of A, tax, d, ‘13, 
OE rrr 
ly adies straw and felt hat yr 14400, tax, 
jan, '14,$1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50 ‘ 
Agricultural workers 14371, tax, dec, ‘13, $2; 
d 


Mineral water workers 12674, tax, on agct jan, 
14, $3.83; f, $3.84; df, $3.83............. 
Federal labor 12552, tax, dec, '13, $2.40; d f, 
Flour and cereal mill omaheves 13206, tax, feb, 
14, $1.05; £,$1.05; df, $1.05. ° 

Federal labor 11618, 1-c assess. 
Dairymens prot 14625, sup...... 
Sporting goods makers prot 14624, sup. 
lour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, bal 
j, f,'14, $1.13; f, $1.14; df, RS ee 
— labor 13136, tax, jan, '14, $2; f, $2: df, 
2 


American soc ciety of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
feb, '14, $1.35; f, pa df, 

Federal ieee 12696, tax on Bo ‘ich. 14, 47c; 
f, 47c; df, 46c. 

United neck wear ‘makers 11016, ‘tax, ‘bal ‘jan, 
14, $10; f, $10; df, $10.. 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, 
14, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c.. ; 

Federal labor 11617, tax, dec, "13, $4.75; df, 


Federal labor 11617, "14, $4.75; 
$4.75; df, 75 

Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, Me, 
tax, june, '13, to and incl nov, '13 

Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, tax, jan,'14 
$3.25; f, $3.25; df $3.25.. 


‘tax, ‘jan, 


‘tax, jan, 


Watchmens prot 14378, tax, dec, ‘13, 65c; df, 
Gs o ccecsvacesesene : 
Watchmens prot 14378, tax, jan; ‘14, 65e; f, 

Goes SF, GO. co cccces 


Hair spinners 10399, tax, bal feb, and acct mar, 
"14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $1.. 
Egg Me 0s tors 14578, tax, bal dec, '13, 40c; 


‘eri si, rit d i 


p, $1 
Federal iber "14573. 
85c; sup, 25c..... 


m Drainiayers and helpers 14383, tax, dec, '! la 


$10; df, $10 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, tax, feb, 


, 


: ;f, ec; df, 
United felt, panama, and straw hat trimmers 
and operators 14569, tax, jan, ‘14, $13.15; 
f, $13.15; df, $13.15 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, mar, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25. 
Loftsmen and helpers 14322, tax, bal jf, "14, 
$1.63; f, $1.64; df, $1.63 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, feb. 
"14, $1.35; f $1.35; d dt $ 13s 
— and labor assem, Springfiel, Ohio, tax. 
"14, to and incl dec, ' 14 
aabwenr workers 14350, tax, bal f, m, 14, 
$2.53; f, $2.54; df $2.53; sup, 6c. ie ais 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, nov, 43... 
“Bro railway carmen of A, tax, feb, ’ 
Curbcutters and setters 8373, tax, Pang 


"13, 50; 
Eas 0bbe guaceodac 

Curb cutters and setters 8373, tax, jan, 
f, 50c; df, 50c. 

Central labor council, New Brighton, Pa, tax, 
Be Bo @ "Bee ccvcccscccecccnecs 

Street, sewer, and general excavating laborers 
11603, tax, n, d, xs. $5; df, $5. 

Suspendermakers 10342, sup... .. 

Machinists 126, sup............ 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
Gs ab cnenenbosnnesde6ens ventesees 

Bro stationary firemen 113, sup 

Pottery works laborers 14422, tax, jan, "14, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; oun, 50c 

House movers 14084, tax, j, f, ‘14, $3. 50; 
$3.50, d f, $3.50; sup, $ : 

Municipal dock builders, etc, 13041, sup. pees 

Machine printers and color mixers 8, sup 

School caretakers 14362, tax, feb, ‘14, $1.10; 
f, $1.10; d f, $1.10. 

Janitors and elevator operators 14601, 


TTTTTT TTT ive ‘Sec: 


tax, on 


a 
w 


10 00 
10 00 


6 00 


20 00 
1 80 


39 45 
3 75 
49 
4 05 
10 00 


239 % 
186 67 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


mp UR O.Oe. is “ec ?’ 









in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


























tian 14402, tax, jan, ‘14, 80c; f, 80c; 


Ls 
7. ect jan, 14, $1.07; f, $1.07; df, $1.06.... $3 20 
9. School house custodians 13152, tax, feb, ‘14, 

ON rae 6 Ww 
Barber shop porters «> bathhouse employes 

11963, tax, nov, '13, 60c; df, 60c.......... 1 20 
Federal labor 14167, tax, feb, "14, $1;f, $1; df, 

6650000 06005000000600086000006000000 3 00 
Federal labor 8770, tax, j, f, '14, $1; f, $1; df, 

ee te sheeec ee hnanehhnete kaa hens 3 00 
Federal labor 8306, tax, bal jan, '14, $1; f, $1; 

SE a Re reer 3 00 
Teachers Cotweticns 14558, tax, jan, '14, $2.80; 

DMs + .cncndncededeesesedds “8 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, jan, ‘14, 

th i MID. «ss ccencceanee ce 57 
Flour and cereal mill quays 14490, tax, bal 

ON Ry sr | ere 35 
Alabama state federation of labor, tax, oct, ‘13, 

ee E: | pera 10 00 
Trades council, Coalgate, Okla, tax, o, n, d, '13 2 50 
Central labor —e, pe Ques, Ill, tax, july,’13 

PES "Eh ocsccnaessenscoatseone 5 00 
Trades and labor aunt Febome, Ind, tax, 

july, '13, to and incl dec, '13.............. 5 00 
Central trades and labor council, Coshocton, 

ame C8, @, 9G, ED... oc cccccccsccccccccs 2 5O 
Bar ts 13167, tax, bal jan, 14, 32c; f, 32c; 

df, 3le; 1 -cassess, 1Sc............+---+0 110 

and mineral water peomiene 10333, tax, 

@,@, G, °13, $6.50; @ f, $4.50... ...cvcccece 9 00 
Federal labor 12806, tax, dec, "13, $5; o', $5.. 10 00 
te labor 12806, tax, jan, 14, $5; f, $5; 

SENET areqe ae ip pie ei gi 15 00 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 

feb, '14, $27. ae § 27. On OE, Bat SO. ccccce 82 50 

fown cork an operatives 14204, = jan, 

14, $20; f, $20; d f, $20 Tebaaededaunede oe 60 00 

nail Paes ees, tax, feb, "14, $1.40; f, 

EE ccc dalcddcksacsacec 4 20 


9. ee pretense 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, jan,'14........ 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, nov, '13 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

assistants assn 14491, tax, bal j, f, m, ‘14, 
$6.50; f, $6.50; df, $6.50 sup, $4.50. yee 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, sup................0055 
— union of steam and operating engineers, 
Gas WOES BAFGR, Gis cece ccscceceverscss 
Sail and tentmakers 12757, tax, feb, '14, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; df, $1.35; sup, $1.25............. 
Federal labor 11587, tax, jan, ‘14, $1.90; f, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; sup, SOc..........000... 
Suspender workers 8144, ikincatassdintinn ds 
10. Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
Sam, "04, GBs €, GBs OE, GB... cc ccccccesess 
Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, feb, ' 
M05: €, EBS: ET, BOBB. oo voc 0008 
Federal labor 7087, tax, jan, 14, $4.80; f, $4.80; 
hh stiectekianweesakivwnnyse ve 


Telephone operators 14626, su 
Federal labor +e tax, — 9 
$6.50, d f, $6. 
Central labor -—4 ae City, Ind, tax, 
dec, '13, to andincl may, 
Central labor union, Bratticbore, Vt, tax, jan, 
"14, to and incl june, ‘14. 
Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13............+.. 
Federal labor 14523, tax, bel. i. f, 14, $1.40; 


"13, $4.30; df, 


be re laborers 13018, tax, dec, 


ranite ware workers 
14.85; f, oO.8; d f, 


Tin, sheet, iron, and 
yee] tax, feb, '14, 


Crane followers and platform workers 14451, 
tax, jan, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2. 
Saw workers prot 14284, tax, ag , a: 20; 
as et rrr ere 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, jan, '14 
H Clifford Mills, Philadelphia, Pa, Sup. mn 
Municipal employes 14265, sup. 
Lastmakers 14375, su 
Cereamic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
elpere intl walem, OUD... - sc cccccccccsseses 
x labor council, Portland and vicinity, 
GING 40 oda si nvete's 660000000480 040 42 
Railroad laborers 14598, tax, we 14, $3.50; f, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $2.5 
Central trades council, Sdarion, Ind, tax, july, 
"ES, 00 end Snes Gee, "ES. 2c cccccccccccceses 
Pearl button workers 14615, tax, feb, 
$4 ; df, $4.60 


Neckwear workers 14350, sup 


° es caulkers and Sure prot 11465, tax, feb, 


4, $2.50; f, $2 


Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, dec, 13, $1; 
bb MSc buceeph a ocseneste cee ceceaeseees 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, jan, ‘14, 80c; 


Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelt 
workers 14297, tax, on acct jan, "14, 67c; f, 
67c; df, 

Federal labor 12367, tax, bal jan, '14, acct feb, 
"14, $1.02; f, $1.02; df, $1.01.............- 

sss candlers 14562, tax, ‘on acct jan, '14, 67c; 


Fish chinese trimmers, and pressmens 14307, 
tax, jan, '14, $5.35; f, $5.35; df, $5.35. 

Household workers assn 14439, tax, feb, "14, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, feb, 
es ee a ods bo cviesanttneds banasae 

Federal labor 8060, tax, feb, "14, was 15;f, $4. 15; 

6 bcelsaeewsdeetetes 

Federal labor asses, tax, jan, , $3. 25; | 
$3.25; df, $3.2 

Window washers 12865; tax, feb, ‘14, $2; f, "$2; 


ob, "14, SSe; f, 


f, 
Janitors, elevator conductors and outers 14398, 
tax, dec, '13, $1.05; df, woe 
eb 


Watchmeps 13130, tax, 14, $2.50; f, 
$2.50; df, $2.50....... 


Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, jan, ‘14, 50c; f, 50c; 


df 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 9608, tax, jan, 


~1 


te 


Ne 


vn a © 


wa 
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a 
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THE MAN WHO MADE 
GET RICH QUICK 


WALLINGFORD 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


is writing a wonderful series of business 


stories in 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


A nickel a week at the news-stands— 


that is all COLLIER’S costs. 


It is a nickel invested in the product of a 
high-grade union shop, paying the highest 
wages for a product of the highest class. 


Collier's is the NATIONAL WEEKLY 
because it has stood squarely for the in- 
terests of all the people of the nation—no 


the interests of a clique or a class. 






















































11. 


"14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, $7.50.......... 
Sewer di o oie 8662, tax, bal j, ‘14, acct f, "14, 
$2;f, 
Machinery belt eee and pipers 14579, tax, 
jan, 14, $1.95; f, $1.95; df, $1.95.......... 
Carnegie library of Ohio eee Athens, 
Dp t6tctaschbetehadekdneseeeenes ; 
American bro of cement workers, tax, j, f, ‘14, 
* eereeaeeyaed 
Central labor union, Charleston, S G Geese 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 
Suspender workers 10833, sup............... 
Federal labor 12794, sup........ 
Railroad rag? and laborers 14075, tax, feb, 
"14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, 50c 
Central labor council, Coos Bay, Oreg, sup... 
Si ndermakers 9560, tax, jan, ‘14, $7.50; f, 
¥ es GS, $7.50; emp. SIG... ..cccece 
Geo C Blumenstock, West New York, NJ, "sup 
wi. 7 14602, tax, feb, '14, 55c; f, 55c; 


: Journeymen sail and awning makers 14555, tax, 
5 


jan, '14, $1.75; f, $1.75; 
Commercial trait artists 14286, tax, feb, ’ 
$7; f, $7; df, $7 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, jan, ‘14, 
$2.50; f. $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Teachers federation 14610, tax, jan, '14, $7.50; 
TOA EG pho tik sean bere ne6: 
id ‘beaters 12899, tax, jan, ‘14, $3.90; f, 
$3.90; d Ee ahh ihe aniraneduwen 
North state federation of labor, tax, oct, 
"13, to and incl mar, '14.............. 
Trades and labor council, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
tax, oct, '13, to and incl mar,'14........... 
Central labor union, Waterloo, Iowa, tax, nov, 
"Ee I El ciee onncocterenene cs 
Rubber wornare 14509, tax, j, f, ‘14, $2.50; f, 
ons ind cmied watts obhesas anne 
Central union, Carbondale and vicinity, 
a! SS Sears 
al iabor 14614, tax, jan, "14, $1.40; f, 
me 40; df, $1.40 


ecccecosesces - ey a on 


$22 


a 
2>esese 


103 


«16 


88 S8sss 


10 00 
7 5O 
2 50 
4 20 


12. Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, tax, feb, 


14, 80c; f, 80c; 4 f, 80c 
Grain and mason 
j. f, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Federal labor 14599, tax, jan, "14, $6.05; 
$6.05; d f, $6.05 
School custodians and — 14596, tax, feb, 
$1.85; f, $1.85; df, 
Federal labor 14253, ag teh, 14, 40c; f, 40c; 


d f, 40c 
tS) der workers 12282, tax, feb, "14, 35c; 
7 es rer 
Federal labor 7479, tax, feb, '14, $3.25; f, $3.25; 


, . 


Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, dec, "13 
to and incl may, °14......cccceccccccceses 


Trades council, verett, Wash, sup......... 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, feb, "14, $2.05; 
f, $2.0 05; df, $2.05; sup, SOc. - = ape 
G m miners 14319, tax, 14, $6.75; f, 
pe df, $6.75; aup, $3.70... ..crecerss 
Coe ‘trades and labor oo East St Louis, 
Dn 4 0n65060snelesseuenenthkeweheses 
Leather parbere 14609, tax, jan, ‘14, $15; f, 
Ns Ins ctneceness o041000000060200 


Trades council, Wilmington, N C, tax, 0, ‘13, 
j,f,"14 





13. Elevator operators and ers 14215, l-c assess 

Central labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, oct, ‘13, 
to and incl mar, '14..........0eeeeeees 

Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 
"a+ 606600060 6000860800000 0000000 

United t bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
ec,’ 13. 

White rats actors union of A, tax, jan, 14 

United powder and high explosive workers of A, 
tax, jan, ‘14... 

Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, jan, "14. 

Federal labor 14627, sup....... 

Federal labor 14627, tax, on acct feb, '14, 33c; 
= Te “PPT neneee 

Federal labor 14628, sup 

Tobacco strippers 14591, tax, jan, 14, $5;6,$ 

Flour and cereal mil a 13227, tax, feb 
"14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 

Federal la labor 12614, tax, o, n, d, 13, $1 O5;df 

Clay miners 14343, tax on acct, jan, 14, 32c; 

DUMP UL als 9 0. 2nenbeceees 

Enameling workers 14472, tax, jan, "14, $3.7 
f, $3.75; df, $3.75 

Telephone operators 14191, tax, bal jan, ‘14, 
23c; f, 24c; df, 23c. 

Window glass sna rs 14629, ‘sup. 

Federal labor 14630, sup... ... : 

‘Trades assem, Schenectady »NY of en 

14. Kamenaivere 56008, tax, feb, 14, $3.05; f, $3.05; 

Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, bal 
jan, ‘14, $3.83; f, $3.84; df, $3. 

Eg in a 11254, tax, feb, aa $13.30; f, 
fis. nd ia<camssivue ak Ones 
Trades andl labor ~~ Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, 
o,n "En 6.0 6casveasesaccsieeneedececees 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, feb, '14, 50c; 
is cccniennesecheindsteeeeeve 
Elevator conductors and starters 14528, tax, 
feb, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25........ 
Elevator conductors prot 14585, tax, bal jan 
"BG, Bes F, TOSS SE, TOS. ccccccccccceces - 
Cigar tobacco strippers oA tax, feb, "14 

12.50; f, $12.50; df, $12.50...........-- 
wt - workers 10519, tax, feb, 14, 35c; f, 35c 
Federal _ 14365, tax, feb, ‘14, $2.50; f, 

x df, a? 50; sup, $1.3 Be ie enh 

leral labor 14552, tax, jan, '14, 75c; f, 75¢; 

rear PE C, Bn cncansoocesecensecess ees 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, dec, ‘13, $1.30; 
fl ere ere 
Ss workers 10093, tax, yp! 14, $1.60: f, 
1.60; df, $1.60; sup, $16.50..........---- 

t rubber workers ‘18, BED. cccceceesees 
16. Cen union, Northampton, Mass, tax, 

GiB, GD “Eber ccasececvaccesecoscess 


Iron and steel workers 14372, tax, bal j, ‘14. 
acct f,'14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c 
iabor 12362, tax, feb, '14, $2; 1, $2:4f, 


supply handlers 7445, tax, 





5 00 


2 30 


1,440 68 
73 33 


1 @ 


2334 
10 00 


1 00 
10 00 


15 00 
1 20 
210 

95 
11 25 

70 
10 00 
10 00 
250 
9 15 
ll $0 
9 90 


2 50 
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For 


use 


EX-LAX 


the liver and promotes digestion, 
young and old, 
gists, Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 





Constipation 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


NEW YORK 











16, Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, d, ‘13, j, "14 
Natl print cutters assn of A, tax, n, d, ‘13, j, f, 
m, a, ‘14 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, jan, '14. 
Cement mill workers 14501, tax, bal o, bal n, 
85 


bald, '13, $10.85; df, $10: pechcedeeetens 
Cement mill workers ie tt tax, bal jan, '14, 
$83.87; f, $13.67; 2 £, SISOS... cccsccces 
Federal labor 14291, tax, jan, '14, 80c; f, 80c; 
Federal labor 11478, tax, bal j, f, '14, $2.67; f, 
rh i). Si oni: ohn pe eneesaabee nes 
Federal labor ag tax, feb, '14, $27.50; f, 
it i nd cnenesecesesrenaees 
mail handlers 14385; tax, jan, '14, 50c;f, 

:¢ d of tp esetekeresdeedesenceones 
akers helpers 14559, tax, bal j, acct f, 

"lM, ‘boc: Epes 000 césedecsvoccece 
Newsboys. prot assn 10952, tax, feb,’14....... 


Railroad laborers prot 14530, tax, bal’ j, f, '14, 
62c; f, 62c; d f, 6lc; sup, 10c 
lanermens 13093, tax, feb, '14, 

f, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Stone planermens 14190, tax, bal jan, '14, $1.63; 
Ns 6a nceed heb ae abhi 
jultural workers 14458, tax, n, d, ’13, $1.80; 
ltural laborers 11978, tax, jan, '14, 50c; 

» 50c; d f, 50c 


pe cecsces $3 ‘ o; 


nH ince asi tax, jan, '14, $3.40; 
f, $3.40; df, $3.40.......... ’ i tinéh ii 


Gas workers 14367, tax, jan, '14, $1.60; f, $1.60; 


NINN Alles dghit cs «tsk te abbine. akhien 
Hard lime bridge and curb shone outers 12737, 
tax, j, f, 14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, $2.80...... 
a ond reel m mill | employes 14080. tax, feb, 
Delealiakes oni) eee eee enero eee 
df, $2.50,.... sore Kat "4 as = 


$15 66 
17 52 
386 62 
21 70 
41 
2 
8 00 
82 50 


ss Ss $8 


oe *+ soe 
& 


1 50 
2 00 
12 00 
10 20 
4 80 
8 40 
1 20 
7 50 


16. 


17. 





65c 
ear hel; 13077, tax, jan, ‘14, 65c; 
Newsboys prot 14567, tax, dec, ‘13, $6.50; df, 
Federal labor 724i, tax, feb, °14, 55c; f, 55c; df, 
Federal ; al iabor abor 12424, tax, feb, ‘14, 80c; f, 80c; 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, N Y, 
tax, oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14 
Intl —_ of ae - ae iron workers, 


Railroad sh Pas d laborers 14436, i bam. 
a "14, 4, $1. ses A 1.15; oat $1.15; su 
$5.20; ¢, 


Hes eats » tax, feb, 14, 


f, a 82 2: A, $1 
Womans union label league Pp 
Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, sup. 
Trades and labor council, Ya — sup 
Arkansas state federation of labor, s 
“ep prot 14305, tax, dec, rk 65c; d f, 


d 
Trades and labor assem, + RE Mo, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl mar, '14........... 
Jewelry wi workers 14444, tax, feb: 14, 40c; f, 40c; 


See « conductors and starters 14611, tax, 
j. f, '14, $2.40; f, $2.40; df, $2.40 

Janitors, watchmen and elevator operators 

sees. tax, bal jan, '14, $2.23; f, $2.24; df, 


rt RSs SE, GBS. occcvcccvcccccccsess 
Mosaic, granite, terraza layers and hel, 
14534, tax, bal jan, '14, 67c; f, 67c; The 


ae OY win © 14452, tax, feb, 


. $7. 25; 


aS. and aa. ree - on acct j 
$1.33; f, $1.34; df, $1.3 sa 
eer workers intl union i N A, sup......-. 
he artered society of amal lace operatives of 
A, rt jan,'14 
Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, o, n, d, 





Navy yard clerks assn 12327, tax, on acct jan, 
14, $5.20; f, $5.20; df, 
Federal labor 12509, tax, jan,'14, 8c; 4, 8Se: dé, 
Bs scartebeaddiveenstsestanioinstunves 
Federal labor 8227, tax, dec, '13, 60c;d f, 60c.. 
Federal labor 8227, tax, on acct jan, ‘14, 40c; f. 


Suspender trimming makers 14539, tax, jan, '14, 

SUR ME cacisccccgseckacasarsarns 

Gold beaters 13013, tax, jan, ‘14, $2.60; f, $2.60 
2 


Watch case eng avers 14347, tax, jan, '14, $3.30; 
f, $3.30; d Die 0006 000e00000000 4he8s 
Tanners 14575, tax, o, n,d, ‘13, $1 80; hy a 80 
ik’ labor 10185, tax, jan, ‘13, ; f, $1; 
rice labor 12750, tax, feb, ‘14, $2; f, $2; 
Bc cvunbvesedccopeceretgnsesesdanene 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, jan, 14, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
OE, Dad 6:5 600 00d 50k4000tde05 04s deere 
Telephone sogeatene 10795, tax, feb, ‘14, 55c; 
f, 55e; df, 5 
ce T4503, tax, j, f, '14, $2; f, e266, 


Willow reed and rattan workers 14565, tax, feb, 
"14, $4; f, $4; df, $4 

eamery workers 14590, tax, jan, 
f, $2.55; df, $2.55 
tch: 463 


"14, $2.55; 





F 
d f, $2.25 
Yello 


B p Meme, GUD. ore ccccccccccccccces 
Mary Kelleher, Scranton, Pa, su 
a tax, jan, ‘14, rit f, $1; at, $1; 
sup, $1.2 ° 


$1 95 
195 
13 00 
1 65 


“v 8 &w VY Ww 
Saseses 
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S33 
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6 70 
5 55 
2 00 
21 75 
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9 00 
12 00 


7 65 
10 00 


6 75 


3 00 
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17. Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, sup 


Balance of money deposited at the Rochester, 
N Y, convention for validation fees for rail- 
road certificates, which was not claimed by de 
positors and who could not be identified .. 

Federal labor 14374, tax, jan, ‘14, $19.95; f, 
$19.95; df, $19.95... 06. e cece eeececeeees 

- Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 

at a e, and stone curb setters, tax, d, ‘13, 





Feder labor 12776, tax, jan, '14, $8; f, $8; 

Florists ead LK —- yes 14134, tax, feb, 
14, $1.30; f, $1.30; d FiSo 

Blue grass 4 ti; of isbor. Lexington and 
vicinity, Ky, tax, d, ‘13, j, f, "14 

Federal labor 8769, tax, bal jan, '14, 57c; f, 57c; 


i act. ceive c Gnd akeheas S0ee6 
Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, feb, ‘14, 
70c; f, 70c; df, 70c 
Pipe caulkers 14119, tax, dec, ‘13, 70c; f, 70c. 
— caulkers 14119, tax, j, acct f, +14, 93c; 
Dts Meda cecconcescncesesecosens 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assis’ epte oeme — tax, bal jan, '14, $5.67; 
f, $5.67; df » $5. 
Compas labor union, “qe Nebr, tax, j, f, m, 


ous workers 14494, tax, feb, "14, $2.50; f, 
er Pes roe 
safe ping clerks assn 14612, tax, bal é f, "14, 
Wronet $18.4, $1 0% sup, $3.70..... 
Federal labor 12670, tax, feb, Pid. Sse: f, 85c; 
ee EE Bln cccccccscbetoccoceveesses 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, mar, "14, 
$3.50; f, $3.50; df, $3.50; sup, $2.75....... 
Utes laborers 13085, tax, dec, '13, $1.25; df, 
United taberers 13085, tax, jan, '14, $1.25; f, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $2 
Quarry tt. inti union of N A, GD. ccdcces 


$1 


59 


270 
24 
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N 
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— 
oe oe fo ws 
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Nw 


98 


25 
85 


8 8 


50 
70 
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18. 


19. 








21. 





2 
. Trades and labor council, eee, Wis, tax, 


Railroad messengers and clerks 11639, tax, feb, 
14, $1.20; f, £1. 20; df, $1.20; sup, 50c..... 
Textile workers 520, sup OREN, ee 
Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, jan, "14, 50c; f, 
Tk rs 8 ee eee 
ae labor 14342, tax, feb, '14, $2; f, $2: df, 





14, $11.47; f 


Pe bey 14375, De bal j, f, 
$11.47; df, $11.46......... 
Central labor hoy ye ES Conn, tax, dec, 

"13, to and incl may, ‘14. . 
Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, ‘oct, 
"13, to and incl mar, '14 
Federal labor 8620, tax, bal j, f, '14, 47¢; f, 47¢; 


RE lita etiinn 65 ah, w 0:60 a Sean cee 
. Federal labor 14394, tax, jan, "14, $2.80; f, 
.  §  SR eo eee 
Besketmakers prot 14353, tax, on acct jan, ’14, 
Meter workers 14502, tax, feb, "14, $1.60; f, 
ft" ( v " lg eps 
Federal labor 13178, =. bal j, f, '14, $14. 17; f, 
nc aan gnu mianmeimes 
Federal labor 8152, ey j. f, m, "4, $4.05; f, 
cf oP Ee TY  eeppeeneeeerre 
Federal labor poeee. tax, jan, ‘14, $1. 75; 
oa nn ein emnennaiheeetea ee 


Railroad shop an and <7. 14551, tax, 
bal j, f, '14, 73c; f, 74c; df, 
Selectors of coffee 14589, tax, jan, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c . . 
Bootblacks prot 14633, sup..... 

Federal labor 14632, sup..... . 
Federal labor 0006, tax, j, acct f, 14, $9. 37; 
f, $9.37; df, $9.3 = 
ey photo- ee of N A, tax, d, ‘13, j, 14 
Carroll, Washington, D C, sup........ , 
Leh eg Washington, DC,sup........... 
Button workers prot 14462, sup 
Suspendermakers 10342, feb, '14, 75c; f, 
eS a ee 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, bal 
j, f, 14, $1.33; f, $1.34; df, $1.33; sup, $1.. 
= and labor council, East Palestine, Ohio, 


14, 1 $1.60; f 


Seattle union card and label league and trades 
union auxiliary 1, Seattle, Wash, 7. eer 

Gas workers 10678, tax, ~ 13, 50c; f 

Gas workers 10678, tax, j, f, '14, $3; f, ro ‘df, 
$3; sup, $2; 1-c assess, Oc TP ae re 

Jewelry wor workers 14593, tax, jan, 14, $1; f, $1; 

Patrick F ‘Dusty, Brooklyn, N Y, refund on 
registration fee: 

Fed — labor 13134, tax, dec, 13, 


‘$i. 25; df, 





july, '13, to and incl dec, ’ 
= makers 14493, tax, _ 14, $5;f, 


Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14554, tax, 

ha , 14, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, oct, 
Intl bro of maintenance of way amin tax, 

 } 3) eer eee 
Intl typographical union, tax, jan, ‘14... 
arms A workers intl union of N A, tax, d, 


Federal labor 11796, tax, bal j, f, "14, $3.60; 
ik ON Sea 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath 
pilers 7417, tax, dec, "13, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath pilers 
7417, tax, on acct jan, '14, $5;f, $5; df, $5. 
Sewer ‘and yx Nene 14272, tax, dec, ‘13, 
$2.75; d f, $2.7 
ba Washington et co, Washington, DC, 


Gas workers 12369, tax, feb, ’14, $1. 30; f, $1. 30; 
d f, $1.30; sup, $2.50 

Sweetwater county, Wyo, —— and labor 
council, Rock Springs, Wyo, 

Artesian well drillers and at andhon 4 10344, tax, 
feb, '14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10 

Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, jan, 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, iil, tax, 

jan, '14, to and incl june, '14 
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PANTASOT 


genuine leather. 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 


Will be pleased to forward samples 








upon application. 























"Sy wx THE PANTASOTE COMPANY = ™"3 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21. Federal labor 14537, tax, jan, '14, $4; f, $4 ae 0 ee OR a obo vn dyke chao cabnene $4 80 
ania & teak aun hh e'nanmeiahedeamedbel $12 00 Federal labor 12886, tax, jan, '14, 50c; f, 50c; 
Central labor union, aap City, Kans, tax, bp MN 6a BG boc Cnc deed Seeks sv cadvee 1 50 
Sam, °03, Go and tnel Gow, 13... cccccsccces 10 00 Women domestics 14412, tax, jan, 14, 53c; 
a labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, o, n, d, ee WE a dia chb bateesbesecdauece : 1 60 
eRe en W095 040065006 ON 850 500S4555042009 2 50 ay ten —a 12751, tax, feb, ‘14, 
aenapiin county trades council, Xitensing, f, $3.65; Mics i deunis an deme 10 95 
Pa, tax, july,'13, toandincl dec,'13........ 5 00 Fete’ labor Lise7, tax, jan, ‘14, $1.20; 
Central Bo union, Middletown, — tax, GO EE nwa ccnubiabtehal ens 3 60 
“Yh 24, Serr Es rere eee 2 50 Pipe layers 12917, 4 feb, '14, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
Hard wt. "workers 14395 , tax, jan, "14, 50c; d PE A ee et re 6 6 
i Ci Tn. chan ce edene bbenndeanenes 1 50 File workers 14276, tax, jan, '14, $3.80; f, $3.80; 
Furniture panties 12993, tax, dec, 13, $2.50; eb ME Rabin su'esd cand eckeadnureess 11 40 
VP ethh oinéhies440aus<eheeeeees 5 00 Central trades and labor council, Lake Charles, 
peaches eho 12993, tax, jan, "14, $2.50; ew ee oe "errr rr rT 2 50 
a “Ef 4 7 Sere rrre 7 50 Trades and labor assem, Centerville, Iowa, tax, 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, feb, "14, $3.25; june, '13, to and incl nov, '13.............. 5 00 
“ ' “¢ * | See ee ee 975 Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, m, a, m, 
Janitors and elevator operators 14601, tax, bal ks CiWS teeta sth che beeeeerushanees 2 50 
jan, 14, 28c; f, 29c; df, 28c.........++.+. 85 Intl ladies garment workers union, om dec,’ i3 300 33 
Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, jan, Intl bro of papermakers, tax, dec, '13......... 29 33 
TS Pears 5 00 Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, feb, 
Ice and cold storage workers. 14519, tax, jan, "Be, Ghee © Giles SE, GER... occcccccecessces 1 95 
(OES ES Serer 2 25 Trades and labor council, Corpus Christi, Tex, 
Federal labor 12739, tax, o, n, d, '13, $1.50; df, tax, aug, "13, toandincl apr, '14........... 7 50 
ith thinidetiscndeaanscmiacataaibatacs 3 00 Federation of labor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sup. 3 00 
Poel labor 12739, tax, jan, '14, acct feb, '14, Pulp, sulphite, and paper mill employes, sup. 5 85 
Oy ye Serer 2 00 Central labor union, Anaconda, Mont, sup. 25 
Park employes 14388, tax, j, f, '14, $4; f, $4; Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes of the 
Anes taeiansecd-oettatn eteeeeete 12 00 U S and Can, tax, o, n ao "13, j, f, m, ‘14, 
Tobacco workers intl union, tax, o, n, d,' 74 92 ek SS errr 563 50 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, d, "3: i" "4 160 00 Federal labor 14453, tax, jan, "14, 75c; f, 75c; 
a panes 14497, tax, o, n, d, 13, $1.05; GE, FOS BP Gece cc ccccccevasceseccoces 2 30 
df, $1.0. iid 2 10 Assorters and packers 8316, oe, be ak nels 5 00 
Paper ~y makers 14497, tax, ‘jan, 14, 35e; Federal labor 12644, tax, j, f, ‘14, $3; f ° : 
sip iiksccetenscecedchetenns 1 05 a ee GN bbc eknencescascacesnssees 10 00 
Federal labor 12985 OP eee 50 E McGoran, Spokane, Wash, sup.......... 25 
Intl assn of bridge and structural iron workers, ridge tenders 12333, sup.........-seeeees: 50 
Mites debe ireieiheibeededanaiee 27 60 Federal labor 13062, tax, Pieb, 14, 65c; f, 65c; 
Mr S Godard, librarian Connecticut State rs eS Frere rare 3 70 
Library, Hartford, Conn, sup...........+.+. 44 50 and cereal mill ere 14586, tax, feb, 
Claude A Dale, Lancaster, Ohio, sup......... 117 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c; sup, 50c.......... 2 00 
Federal labor 9066, Sup........---eeseceeee 1 00 Alabama state federation of lab< ps 60s 0.000 50 
24. Central labor union, Wow Orleans, La, tax, Ice house workers 14527, tax, a, s, o, n, d, "13, 
Ts iets akbene ys Seah ese eeweeee 2 50 PE WOE cc ccccctecanvnedenenees 6 90 
Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, n, d, Textile workers 344, sup. ..........000ee000: 25 
_ 9 Sy | RR ert ep nee een 2 50 25. United cloth pat and cap makers of N A, tax, 
Central trades and labor council, Allentown, Pa, % i SRP ree 44 88 
tax, oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14........... 5 00 Brushmakers ‘intl union, tax, dec, '13......... 134 
Grays harbor trades and labor council, Aber- Wire drawers 12493, tax, feb, Wa $1.50; f, 
ees eae 2 50 8 OFS F rrr se ee 450 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, feb, '14, Willow weavers 14344, tax, feb, ‘14, $9.25; 
$5; f, $5; | SEP pee 15 00 £, $9.25; Of, OD.25.........cccrreecceess 27 75 
Federal labor 12916, tax, jan, '14, 80c; f, 80c; Mantel ring wees’ 14320, tax, feb, '14, $2.40; 
PeCEES Aide. Ek. sel sgl aladdns 2 40 f, gh Rp pameppenas sy deep cons. 7 20 
p, workers 12618, tax, feb, "14, $1.95; f, rades — my Haven, Conn, tax, n, d, 
“ar  T * | Seip pease 5 85 ET, | RR ryt peg Re ates 2 50 
it hu i soe. tax, jan, ‘14, $5.70; me 11TH Birmingham, Ala, tax, nov, '13, 
f, aK df. $527 DAG ksaaateaekuges 17 10 to and incl apr, '14..........0sseeceesees 5 00 
e aa opens 14215, tax, j, f, Central labor union, Hudson, N Y, tax, july, 
14, $10. f, f, "$10; ‘af . SPAR 30 00 "ES, Op andl Sa Sat, “1D. 0.0 ecco ccccccsccces 5 00 
Federal labor eg tax, if "14, $6. 50; f, Central trades and labor council, Baton Rouge, 
ca, Oh  hadudewe tats 19 50 La, tax, jan, '13, to and incl dec, '13........ 10 00 
xoy one sree 11759, tax, feb, '14, Central labor union, New London, Conn, tax, 
regi! f hi MiNihes s0xs0isibebe ie vgs 3 00 “ew 5, erin ners hE ee? 2 50 
bie 9068, tax, j, f,,14, $1.20; f,$1.20; Horse nail makers 7073, tax, j, f, '14, $4.10 
rate ep pores eaters ape eee 3 60 I o's ce nade vansavenan 12 30 
pean rot 10175, tax, jan, '14, $5.30; Pearl button workers 14077, tax, dec, ‘13, 
of et eer terse rte 15 90 $20.20; d f, $20.20.......... A PS 40 40 
and water workers 9840, — bal j, f, "14, Grain workers 11407, tax, feb, '14, $1.50; f, 
$16.58; f, $16. a li* '* Bee 49 75 ae Mee Rn as 0 o.n0ene 0455068 6hd eee 4 50 
Federal labor 11345, tax, feb, '14, $i; f, $1; ‘Trades and labor assem, Cortland, N Af 0 1 00 
EES pga SRE TR 3 00 Laborers prot 14434, tax, j, f, '14, f, $1; 
Laborers’ prot 4083, tax, feb, 14, $2.85 IED, 6c 6005 an cdeadeations cas 37 
na $2.85; Sn cccadditinwkicsthbeweos 8 55 Federal laboe 13690, tax, feb, 14, $4.75; 1, $4.75; 
ion of civil service cn aera 14594, tax, df, $4.75; sup, 50c........... ieee essecese 14 75 
ea, 14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c........0.0055 1 80 Telephone operators 12846, tax, j, f, '14, 70c; 
strippers tsdog, eo jan, '14, $1.60; f,70c; df, 70c; sup, 10c....... sesavneaee 2 20 
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PATENTS siti sremz sa: 


er issued 
Geashation “HOW TO 6 Brine s ATENT, # re, ,100 MEOCHANIOAL 
MOVEMENT rated and described, and SWHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 
LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS seasitirorn' wisn onesies "eopeaet 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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25. Federal labor 14538, tax, dec, '13, 75c; df, 75c 


26. 


ederal labor 14538, tax, jan, '14, 75c; f, 75c; 
df, 75c; sup, 50c 
Mosaic pee 8145, tax, j, f, '14, $2; f, $2; 


Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 10263, 

+ tax, j, f, m, '14, $3.30; f, $3.30; df, $3.30.. 

Sporting g 4” makers e 14624, tax, feb, 14, 

$3.15; f, $3.15; df, $3.15. 

Leather handlers — tax, jan, "14, $4.20; 
f, $4.20; df, $4.2 

Federal labor 12552, os acct jan, ’ 
f, $2.34; df, $2 33 

Trades council, Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, bal mar, 
’13, to and incl mar, '14 

Flat janitors 14332, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, $106.65; 

t* di06 06.65; df, $106.65 

Trades council, Mulberry, Kans, tax, jan, ’ 
to and incl dec, '12 

Intl steel and copper — printers union of 
N A, tax, d, ‘13, j, f, '14 

Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, jan, "14, 
to and incl june, '14 

General house and window cleaners 14526, tax, 
bal jan, acct feb, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c... 

Varnish makers assn 14613, tax, jan,'14 $2.20; 

@ f, $2.20; df, $2.20; sup, $1.50 

Hodcarriers, etc, 296, sup 

Leather workers 14609, sup 

Intl bro of papermakers sup..... 

Federal labor 8339, sup... Nae 

Federal labor 14620, tax, acct feb, 
ff 34c; df, 33c; sup* $3.75 

Trades assem, Alamosa Colo, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 142 

Federal labor 14588 sup 

Federal labor 14465 tax, j, f, m, 
f, $7.50; df, $7.50; sup, $1.50 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup.. . 

Neckwear workers 14350, sup 

Jewelry workers 14560, tax, i 
f $1.15; df, $1.15; sup, $3.25 

Ladies straw and felt hat operators 14400, tax, 
feb, '14, $3.75; f, $3°75; df, $3.75.. 

Federal labor 14634 sup 

Federal labor 14635, sup 

United trades and labor council, Pittsburg and 
vicinity, Kans, tax, o, n, d,’ 

ey Ye 14246, acct per capita tax, $1 88; 


14, 33c; 


29, sup. 
14, $7.50; 


14, $1.15; 


. Soft rubber workers 14418, tax, o n, d, 


2.25; df, $2.25 
t rubber workers 14418 tax, acct jan, ’ 
$1.35; f $1.35; df, $1.35 
City employes 12875, tax, bal eS 3 
7c; df, 66c 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14455, tax, bal 
jan, '14,92c; f 92c; df, 9le 
Federal labor os tax, bal jan, '14, $1.83; 
"14, $1.25; 


"14, 67c; 


f, $1.84; df, $1.8 

United laborers ia, tax, jan, 
f, $1.25; df, $1.2 

Iron and steel A. 4 14376, tax, j, f 
f, $2; df. $2 

Trades and labor sonny. Sparta, Ill, tax, may, 
"13, to and incl jan, '14 

Central trades council, Hartford, Ark, tax, j, f, 


Industrial council, Kansas City, Mo, tax, nov, 
"13, to and incl apr, '14 
: leper union, Jefferson City, Mo, tax, 
5S i* 
and Tair council =. Ohio, tax, oct, 
13, to and incl mar 
Central labor union, &R Mass, tax, nov, 
"13, to andincl apr, '14 
der workers aaa, sup 
Billposters and billers 5 


Laborers prot 12888, tax, ye 14, $2; f 


$1 


annrw A2wuanNwn & & BOW SOM 


N 


_ 
eouw wm 


50 
75 
00 
90 
45 
60 
00 
05 
95 
00 
90 


27. 


28. 


° February, 


4. Organising. 5 expenste: 
hort 


d f, $2; sup, $4.50 

Federal labor hes, tax, j, f, 14, $4.80; f, $4.80; 
df, $4.80; sup, $1 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
workers 14065, sup 

Glass bottle one assn of the U S and Can, 
tax, feb, 

Western Recuias of miners, tax, d, '13, j, 14 

Trades and labor council, Red Wing, Minn, 
tax, d, '13,j,f,'l 

bag arty “> labor council, Vallejo, Cal, 
i, 

Federal tabor 8633, tax, feb, '14, $1.50; f, $1 $0; 
df, $1.50 

Chicago court ee federation 14171, tax, 
dec, 13, 35c; df, : 

Chicago court cae federation 14171, tax, 
jan, '14, 35c;f, 35c; df, 35c ; 
Clock’ and watch makers 13158, tax, dec, ‘13, 

ye eer 
Federaliabor 12222, tax, feb, 14, $1. 50; f, $1.50; 
df, $1.50 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Building trades council, Cincinnati, Ohio, sup. 
Lastmakers 14604, sup 
Federal labor 14636, sup 
Federal labor 14636, sup 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions, Am Feb 
Advertisements, AM Fep 
Premiums on bonds 


‘tax, 


EXPENSES 


14, rent, T A Wickersham 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale, $20; P F Duffy, 
orp Flood, $71.85; Hugh Frayne, 
$166.70; HL Eichelber, er, $66.90; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $42.70; T H Flynn, $52.42: CJ 
Folsom, $42.25; Michael Sotak, $35.04; J L 
Lewis, $125.59; P J Zoretich, $26.66; John 
Tafelski, $36.78; Cal Wyatt, $71 09 
Fi E Roach, $60; 7 ‘A 
.25; O R Jarrett, $20; C F 
Stamps, 2,400 4-c, P O dept 
Expenses attending conference representatives 
of building trades and conference in New 
York city relative to strike of newspaper 
deliverers of New Orleans, La, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
1 copy § of the Washington Post, sept 7 to 30,’ 
"12, to july 19, '13; sept 1, °13, to oct 
31, "3; dec 21, '13, to jan 31, '14; Wm 
Turner 
\% doz stamp pads, S T Burch 


- Bal e (a | attending convention Canadian 


6. 


7. 


Labor Congress, Wm J Mc- 
Sorley 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $47.30; 
Santiago Iglesias, $36; Geo Heatherton, 
7.30 


Lecudative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy. . , 

1 copy of the testimony in the case of Franz 
Muir, Alfred Nessler, Ehrich Handke and 
Johann Amrein, A J Buckley 

tive expenses, A E Holder 
lary and expenses, J P Egan : 

Salary, office employes, week ending feb 7, '!4: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; E Giles (5 2-7 

days), $2 
$20.58; IM} 
W H Howlin, $21; 
Boswell, $17; 


‘AE Hawkins, $16; GA 
S Thomas, $16.61; M 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 227s. | 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
pom 4) WAREHOUSES: sHaahatton Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 

















If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 














— 


13. Salary, week ending feb 7,'14, F C Thorne. . 


7. Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17 FE Can. 
ome office employe, week ending feb 14, 14, 


15; C R Breneman, $17; proms 


15; W von Ezdorf (5 3- 7 days) $14.48; F 
Waggaman (S days), $12.50; M M Connell 
$14;5 Soe $18; EC Howard, $17; SB 
Woolls, $15 J ‘Tracy. $12; H B Andrew 
(5 1-7 days), $9.40; H KM yers, $16; G P Bos- 
well, $11; AE Knight, $15; E Rowley, 3! 1; 
M J Sugtue $11; E M Stewart, $21; E L 
Dieteri 16; M Ford, $15; M Hargraves 
O47 4-7 ay $6.56; C M Etter (2 2-7 days), 


pe ns at wrap: Pn E B Kane, $7.38; M 
Hawkins, $7.38; E J Boteler, $5.72 
Salary, office employe, week ending feb 7,'14 
M M Coates 
bs ie oa Syarcy GR Brunet, $45.80;CA 
les, $27.82; C O Young, $59; JA Flett, 
$51.10; Henry Streifler, 58. 13 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 
Printing weekly news letters of feb 7, feed The 
Washington Herald. 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 
._-> expenses: J B Dale, $20; 
aylor, $63 
Expenses services on compensation commis- 
sion, John Mitchell. . . 
Appropriation to Natl Womens Trade Union 
League, for oct, '13, Mrs Raymond Robins. . 
9. Organizing expenses: H 1. Eichelberger, $66.68; 
ugh Frayne, $121.91; P J Zoretich, $21.20; 
Michael Sotak, $34. ‘30; John Tafelski, 
$38.39; J L Lewis, $73.60; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$42; P F Duffy, $42.50; F H McCarthy, 
8.36; Geo Heatherton, $41.45; E T Flood, 
oy 65; J A Flett, $51.90; Henry Streifler, 
44 


Contribution to Am Frep, Thomas Reece 
10. a omens THF! a. _ 25; JA 
; J E Roach, 
cab hire. Saree Bros 
Atty fees and expenses in the hatters cases (1-c 
assess), Frank L, Mulhollan 
ll. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
12, Brie $5 ing expenses: T H Flynn, $103.75;G 
it, $57.50; C A Miles, $29.60; J B 


Dale, $ 
13. . office seen, week ending feb 14,’14: 
$30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
une $25: ; LA Sterne, $25; D P Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; IM 
Lauber, $19.60; W H Howlin, $21; A E 
Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17 91; RS 
as, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; CR Breneman, $17; 
ER Browney, $15; W von Ezdorf, 
Ww , $15; MM Connell, 
We $21: E C Howard, $17; $B Woolls, 
$14; By Ties $12.21; = B Andrew, $11; 
H K Myers, $20.95; G P Boswell, $11; 


$600 
20 
10 


251 
13 
31 


= 
/ 


83 
92 
150 


16 
48 
00 
85 


45 


00 
75 


00 
40 
00 


17. 


Giles (5 days) 


Salary, wee expenses, C O 
week ending feb oy Th I C Thorne. . 
Organizing ae P Taylor, -_ 70; Geo 
eatherton, $37.2 
Legislative expenses, “A E Holder 
Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $75.45; 
Ty Fitspatrick, $12.50 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 
Organizing expenses, J A Robinson 
Salary, office employe, week ending feb 21, '14: 
(2 days vacation), J Kelly 
Translating German, W von D Eizdort 
Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $107.05; 
A Flett, is. 40; Michael Sotak, $32.97; 
J Tafelski, $37.06; J L Lewis, $70.34 
Transcript of speeches of Pres Gompers and 
Messrs Moyer and McDonald in convention 
of mine workers, Mary Burke East 
Expenses trip Washington, D C, to Philadel- 
phia, Pa, and return to select hall for next 
convention of A F of L, Frank Morrison, 
secy 
Organizing expenses: T J Reagan, $26.75; P J 
Zoretich, $22.87; Santiago Iglesias, $39; 
E T Flood, $47.95; H L tichelberger, 
$61.65; FH McCarthy, $49.76; P F Duffy 
$41.80; Cal Wyatt, $73.45; Henry Streifler, 
$67.77; Cal Wyatt, $58. we S Czaster, 
$12.80: C J Folsom, $116.86 


. Seals and "orn J tee el & Sons co. ... 


Ledgers, A Zichtl & co 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $29.59; J E 
Roach, $58.30; Grant Hamilton, $62.25; 
J A Short, $59.30 


. Organizing expenses: 


J Fitzpatrick, $ 

Printing T ylkoff case, R W Fisher 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale 

Salary, office em ore. week ending feb 21, Ney 
R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; DL Bradley, 
$i8; FL Faber, $18; I M Rodier, Ve 
I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; A E 
Hawkins, $16; GA Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $16.79; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
$17; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, 
$16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$14; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, ge 
S B Woolls, $14; BJ Te Tracy, $12; H 
apne @ 4 da ns) $s : © been. f16; 


GP att, é 4-7 days), 
p13 77; PR Rowley; sil 
EM wart, 


Sugrue, $11; 
erich , 6: 
MR Ford $15; vy M ite $10; M Har- 
yA - $15; EM ms 
Addressing wra; 
EJ Boteler, 
ae crenses A E Holder 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
Cuts, Natl iskeas 
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TAPS is the BEST LAXATIVE REMEDY medical 
science and chemistry has created for CONSTIPATION, 
and the disorders of the digestive, eliminative, and pro- 
tective Organs. 


You cannot afford to be without TAPS 





in your household. 






















wood colors. 


DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








; 


19. One halftone of membership chart (org exp), 


Ns NE OD ig og Kenn 00s pee seonseee 
Repairing typewriter, The Oliver Typewriter co 
Advertising, The Evening Star Newspaper co. . 
— service, E E Thomas......... ; 

ebuilding typewriter né 6— 171628, $27; 1 set 

of cushion keys, $3.50; Remington Typewriter 
co.. 7 ‘ — sa Scesecceseue 
Advertising, The Washington Post co 
Printing charters, Isaac Goldman co. . wen 
1 coupon book for typewritcr ribbons, Under- 
wood Typewriter co..... sakes 
Printing weekly news letters of jan 31, '14, The 

Washington Herald co.................. 

1 coupon book for typewriter ribbons, The 

Oliver Typewriter co.... 
1 tube ink, O C Strawn............. 
Advertising, The Washington Herald co 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co. . ae ea 
One oct, '13, issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 

Brentanos. 
12 rolls of adding machine paper, Burroughs 

Adding Machine co...... ere 
Printing weekly news letters of feb 14, '14, The 

Washington Herald co...... ade 
Printing: 5,000 list of organizations, $132; 4 

extra pages, $9.40; LG Kelly Printing co. . 
Electrical work, Kluckhuhn & Bro.......... 
One duplicate desk key, Geo A Malone..... ; 
300 buff guides, $1.50; 200 white cards, 65c; 

Library Bureau......... 

One typewriter ribbon, Remington Typewriter 


One brief case, Tophams............-+00006+ 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..............-. 
Nails, Louis Hartig 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co........ 
Electrical supplies, E T Brooksco............ 
‘Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..............- 
Cleaning rug, $2.50; 1 table, $1.85; P J Nee co 
Personal tax, A F of L, for year ending june 30, 

14, Collector of Taxes, . 
Organizing expenses, C O Young........ ss 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 
Postage on Am Fgp, P O dept....... 
Stamps: 4,000 I-c, $40; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 

Rec ekee web shh bstbees C8 ecdesceyovens 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 
Expressage, U S Expressco...............-- 
2 typewriter ribbon refreshers, Ribbon Refresher 


ih atin ahd taktnie ethnht4theeh «86 
Supplies: 100 special made boxes, $5.25; 1 
daily calendar pad stand, 15c; repairing 
fountain pen, 75c; 1 calendar pad, 25c; 6 
lbs twine, $1.80; 3 qts paste, $2.25; refinish- 
ing desk, $4.25; 1 order book, 25c; 2 muci- 
lage cups, $1; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 1 purple 
copying Oliver ribbon, 50c; 12 balls twine, 
$3.60; 250 10x12 special made envelopes, 
$5.63; 1 bottle stamp pad ink, 25c; he 
stenog note books, $2.50; 1 bottle Higgins 
waterproof ink, 25c; 1 roll craft paper, 
$4.42; 1 gr pens, $1; 1 end clipping book, 
75c; 2 AM copying Oliver ribbons, $1; 
1 ball linen twine, 20c; 


24 erasers, $1.80; 


20. 


24. 


25. 


27. 





. Cyaan ex 
0; 


2 qrs craft wrapping paper, 80c; 24 green 


blotters, $1; % gr pencils and '% gr Dixon 
steno pencils, $4.25; 4 gr blue pencils, $4.50 
4 lb rubber bands, $1.50; 24 letter pads, $2; 
1 waste paper basket, 65c; 1 dating stamp, 
25c, 500 pieces manila paper, cut special, 7 5c; 
2 mucilage cups, $1; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; | 
dating stamp, 25c; 1 Hotchkiss machine, 
$1.50; 1 gr pens, 75c; 1 gr pens, $1.25; % Ib 
rubber bands, 60c; 3 qts mucilage, $2.25; 100 
scratch pads, $3; 25 photo mailers, $1.20; 
1 doz penholders, 50c; 2 doz penholders, $1; 
1 bolt cheese cloth, $3.99; 1 qt red ink, $1.25; 
1 invoice book, $2.50; Typewriter and Office 
ERE eee , 
Organizing expenses, C P Taylor....... 
elegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 
Expressage, U S Expressco....... 
Printing Weekly News Letters of feb 21, ‘14, 
The Washington Heraldco..... 
Translating, The Berlitz School of Languages 
Stamps: 4,000 l-c, $40; 1,000 4-c, $40; P O 
Pie + ¢esde0eecaneness oie anion 
Fire insurance on three-year policy on Mon- 
tague electrical addressing machine and 
equipments, H L, Rust..... pan P 
Postage due, 66c; extra rent, $7; newspapers 
and magazines, $1.22; hauling and drayage, 
$1.75; paste for wrapping news letters, 30c; 
freight and expressage $2.60; matches, 40c; 
benzine, 25c; car tickets, $9.75; J E Giles. ... 
Postage on Weekly News Letters, PO dept... . 
Salary and expenses, J P Egan.............. 
Salary, week ending feb 21, '14, F C Thorne. . 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $49.37; 


L Eichelberger, $63.08; Geo Selepets, $19; 
P J Zoretich, $18.50; John Tafelski, $37.40; 
L Lewis, 5.50; Michael Sotak, $28; 


J Reagan, $24.15; Henry Streifler, $66.24; 
P F Duffy, $55.18; Hugh Frayne, $103.40; 
Santiago Iglesias, $44; Santiago Iglesias, 
$40; S A Conbay, $26.42; S A Conbay, 
$25.80; E T Flood, $49.45; Grant Hamilton, 
$78.35; T H Flynn, $61.35; Geo Heatherton, 
$70.60; G R Brunet, $46.40.......... 
Organizing expenses: J A Short, $59.20; J E 
Roach, $60.24; Cal Wyatt, . 
nses: C A Miles, $35.03; J B 
Dale, $. O Young, $63; J A Flett, $63.44 
Ons history of the coal miners of the U S, C F 
_ rr aa array seme 
For services in preparation and prosecution of 
A F of L trade mark application in the US 
Patent Office, H H Byrne,...........- ee 
Salary, office employes, week ending feb 28, '14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles (46-7 days), 
$20.24;D L, Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19.93; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H How- 
lin, $21; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $25.25; 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $17; E R Brownley $15; W von Ezdorf, 
$16; F E Wi aman, $15; M M Connell, 
$14;SE Woolke $18; E C Howard, $17;5B 





1,002 19 
179 88 
181 47 

1 75 


25 00 
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27. Addressing wrappers, D H Sprague, $10; E J 
Boteler, $10 $20 00 
Salary, week ending feb 28,'14, F C Foes. e 30 00 


Salary, office employes, week renting feb 28,'14: 

G P Boswell (1 ad i 
Operas ex 

C W Rodenbu 2 

Refund of ee —~ < on bond for treasu- 

rer of laborers prot 14483, Richard W Lennen 
Expenses for month of feb, '14, Saml Gompers, 

p 2 

Pecae wot One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... . ! 


Salary and expenses, P J Egan. 
Legislative expenses, A E I older 


Printing weekly news letters of feb 28, ‘14, 
The Washington Herald co.. .. : alam 
Appropriation for nov and dec, '13, and jan, '14, 
to Natl Womens Trade Union League, S M 
Franklin, secy-treas ° 


- Postage on Am FEp, P O dept. 


B A LT I M Oo R E Or, OT rabe gos as Geo Heathe rton, $52.50; 


Expenses, Washington, D C, to Chicago, lll, 


and eturn, attendin conferences with repre- 

sentatives of the following unions: broom- 

makers, sailmakers, sporting goods workers, 

egg inspectors, flat janitors, etc; Frank Mor- 

rison, secy 83 45 
i uy ‘. 35 


Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson 175 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 





FREE FROM ADULTERANTS an 
AND ALL IMPURITIES. RIPE, $14,109 83 
MELLOW AND DELICIOUS 
BOUQUET. OVER FIFTY RECAPITULATION 
YEARS OF POPULAR FAVOR. 


Balance on hand January, 1914 $95,674 28 
Receipts for month of February, 1914 13,514 91 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. Total. $109,189 19 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. Expenses for the month of February, 1914 








Balance on hand February 28, 1914 $95,079 36 








: , . a 2: In general fund $4,929 68 

. Or) an Bois We Myre sn e In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
Knight (5 days), $12.50; E Rowley, $11; unions 90,149 68 
$95,079 36 


M J Sugrue, $11; E M Stewart, $19. 6; EL 

Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates es, 

$10; M Hargraves, $15; C M Etter, $15; FRANK MORRISON, 

R M Purcell (8 days), $13.34 2 Secretary, A. F. of L 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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United States 
Bung Manufacturing 
Company 


a 













CINCINNATI, OHIO 









C/B 
CORSETS 


Att Leading Retailers 
STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 




















Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





The “SANITARY” ERASER 


Handy - Practical - Economical - Always Covered 








Bay SANITARY ERASER « receives, at its Kost - a strip of 
Vg i thick, of a width and length that of hold 

a7 slight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed ae until 
its narrow edge allows a letter or line to be erased without in- 

juring another. Two ru quality are made; one for type- 

writer and ink, one for pencil. 

Handsomel, finished; -asy to Operate and‘ i Alwavs Work” 

EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10¢. 

Refills, ‘Typewriter and ink, or Pencil, 5¢ a Your Stationer, 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewnter 

and ink, or Pencil, enclose 2¢ extra for postage. 


cman . Booklet of our 3 ““O.K."’ Office Necessities Free. 











K. Mfe Co . Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 














Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 





$ 


Stanley Tools 


“No. 34’ 


A Hand-Book full of interesting 
information for 































$ 
$ 















American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission, 








The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


{ a year 
“thom newsdealers. by subscription 





Electricians Pattern Makers 
Machinists Cabinet Makers 
Masons Millwrights 
Plumbers Wheelwrights 
Amateurs Householders 


It not only illustrates and describes over 
four hundred Stanley Tools, but also 
contains a number of very handy tables, 
Convenient size to carry in the pocket. 
Sent postage prepaid to any part of the 
United States or Canada without charge. 
Ask for Catalog No. 34M 














STANLEY RuLeE & LEVEL Ca. 


New Baitain, Conn. 
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YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$3 $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








A few hours’ werk in the union hall 
ey Lee or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


a copy from $ a year by 
10c newsdealers od 1 subserignion 


TIRE COMPANY 
heels i 



































HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles: 












United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 






Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

az the American Federation of Labor ars 
rganized Labor in general. $3 










Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





bogus and Imitation Labels 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


@ 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


FA 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 








Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


vt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


Js 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 














DUFFY’S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











{rand 
aseiet? 


WITH THE 
UNION LABEL 





If you cannot get these stockings Insist 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt on 
of money we will mail them to you i 
free of charge. having 
Gents’ Fine Mercerized = + $5.00 per dos. them 
Lisle Thread + $3.00 “ 
“ Cashmere - $3.00 7 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tam and 
whiteleet + + + $1.50 per doz. 
Reavy Cotton, blackandian $1.59" “ 
Sates’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 
Cashmere - 


a Fine Cotten, a black « a” 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


Read it again. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





| 
* 


You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
— people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
wo:kers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING fom 


Wes so RMENT 
ey Prise 


Be TO OR a 




















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 














The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


a 


w New York 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 


By Jonun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Ww. Sacer, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CummInes. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, 00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
By Samus. Gompsgrs, together with ““The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Gao. E. McN&ILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By Samugt Gompgrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Pheer Proceedings. 
mpilation of the Reports of the Executive Counci 
and Pr ident Gompers to the Toronto Convention o! 
o. —— Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
together with the report of the Committee on 
ident a Report, and Vice-President Mitchell's 
pe men 
Per — “5 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 

‘oblem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor's Bill 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or Gommand 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Briar. 
Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
ae , 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00. 
Bound in silk cloth (ast to 1913) per set, $21.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArrtnaour, P. H. Suevum, 
Cnas. D. Hemmina. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, 
MCcNBILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samus. GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 


hour Movement. 


By Gao. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemus. Danryrp. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “Thilosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gao. E. McNBiLt; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samus. GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


by Geo. E. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuz. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran« K. Fosrsr. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.0. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


Ry Samus. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4 00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR “ALL 








EAT 


MORE BREAD 


BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET 














NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 






are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor« Boston BUFFALO CuicaGo 
Cincinnati, CLevetanp, St. Louts, San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


MARY ANDERSON 
National Executive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
ELIZABETH M EY 
= Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
on. 
AGNES NESTOR 
President, International Glove Workers’ Union. 
ROSE SCHNEIDERMANN 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union. 
MARY HANEY 
MARY an Garment Workers of America, Local 96. 
Socnetany. [esseusete Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30, 
MELINDA SCOTT 
Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
LEONORA O’REILLY 








Published by the 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 














OLD CHARTER 


It really is different from 
the others you have tasted 








because it has a truly indi- 
vidual flavor that is rich, 


smooth and mellow. 








“Ask Any Golonel 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Desires todo business with the people of Louisville in the spirit of partner- 
ship. Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 











Good Typewriting Requires a Good Operator 
and a Good Typewriter 








This Typewriter bas Ball Bearings ot all Frictional Polats 


Thetqorwsting deat od ded throughout the business world 
mecperty aligned, clean-cut and free from errors. 
The C- Sm 5 cpomdien kal to produce this kind 


The mederical ideas worked out in thie machine all lead to 
Typewriter Efficiency. 








Every part that is in constant use—the carriage, the typebar 
oints and the capital shift, are ‘ball | | bearin ~ 
means ease 





Write for Illustrated Catalog 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
Washington Office, 1323 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C, 














Complete Train Service 
To All the West 





With Chicago as point of departure— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 
Aberdeen, Miles Missoula, 
kane, Seattle a Sify, Dawe. are reached ached ‘by 
med, Ore., ‘by. "The Portland Puget 
Sound Express.” 
Salt Lake City, San Prencieco 3 and Los An- 
Colorado panty ie served by “The Colo- 
Ta serv 
ado Special.”’ 


St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The Pioneer 
Limited"’ and five other daily trains. 


Excelsior Springs and , Kansas City by “The 
Southwest Limited.’’ 


When next you travel West take the best. 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


























More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


WBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


HITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, O 








She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By Frank K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; Ciorn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PusLisnep sy Tas AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”— Boston Daily Post. 
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“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youostarenter- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on It 
- you will then get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
Eomtor with great 
durability. PH 
We guarantee = 
satisfaction and <@& 
relleve you from 
your eeeranee 
annoya 
Thin ‘what this means 
to vou. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line, 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher, 
















TRADE MARK 
REG. US. Pat. om 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole ee 


16-18 East 15th Street - 


- New York City, N. Y. 





el ——, 


KDAMS: 
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The Underwood “22 Typewriter 





Visibility, Speed, Accuracy, Stability 











UNDERWOOD—“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” | 








LoNDos om ™* | | JOHN SULLIVAN & SON 


PLAIN AND FANCY AWNINGS 
SE LWYN & CO. BOW COVERS a Specialty; Venti- 


aioe ee Non-Rattling WIN. 
/ AWNING; HORSE and TRUCK 
AUTHORS REPRESENTATIVES COVERS, FEED BAGS. "DRIVERS 
c ? CANVAS APRONS, TRUCK-BOW and 
1451 BROADWAY FARM WAGON COVERS: TENTS; 
NEW YORK WATERPROOF TARPAULINS for Do- 
mestic and Export Use : : : ; 


356 HUDSON St., bet. KING & CHARLTON Sts. 
PHONE, 2477 Spring : : : NEW YORK 























The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing 
dishes are threefold: 


Ist. Dish-washing with Ivory Soa 
does not make the hands 
rough and sore. On the contrary, 
“7 remain white, smooth and 
80! 















. After washing with Ivory Soap, 
the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the 
soap itself is of such high quality, 
so clean if you please, t no 
plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 


3rd. Because of Ivory's freedom from 
alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china 
are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those 
who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 


IVORY SOAP . 





1918 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CurCWNAT 


99i%% PURE 
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JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 











Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 
re) wt wt wt 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 
re) re) 4 re) 
: Manufacturing Plants Dredging 
| re wt re) re) 
Grain Elevators Dock Works, Etc. 





30 CHURCH STREET :: NEW YORK 














AS A PURE BE VE RAGE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


RULF OF THE REC 


SELECTED GRAIN 

MODEL EQUIPMENT 

SKILLED MANUFACTURE 
PERFECT DISTILLATION 
SPLENDID COOPERAGE 
NATURAL MATURATION 
‘DEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS 
COMPREHENSIVE SANITATION 


THOUSANDS OF VISITORS WILL ATTEST 
| Oe = Oe - @ OO) Gn) err. a OT 


INCORPORATED 


DISTILLERS FRANKFORT, KY. 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


TNE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y. 

















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘b 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in All Large Cities 














PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Thousands of Mechanics 
and Laborers 
Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 
In the files at the International Correspondence 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 
nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
A recent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. C. S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. 
you willing to be helped? 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can quality for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 


Are 
Then determine what you 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanica: Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Runaing 








Concrete Constructiva 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Eagineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Coatractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 








Name 





St. and No. - 





City 





oO, ali, 


SS eEEE—eEe 
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CORONET DRY GIN 


SETS ES 
DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 





OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 


AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 














CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 














SHU ADE 








TRACE MARA 


\N AID TO SHOES 
4 GUARANTEED TO PRESERVE 
ALL LEATHER 









Demand it from Your dealer. 


Wanted, 
Agents in every locality to sell our line of 
Union Made Shoe polish, Dressing, Hand 
soap, Burnishing Inks, Boot Grease, Spot 
removers, etc. Establish a business of 
Your own. Write above address. 

















IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At any Dealer's 35¢ Or send your name and address 
a om 








with 35 Cents to our office 








590 Montgomery Street, 


_[URHAM) -JuPLEX) R AZOR CO. 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 


- JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














S. LIEBMANN’S SONS 


BREWING COMPANY 


Brewers of 


Rheingold and 
Teutonic Beers 














BROOKLYN - - - NEW YORK 














Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 






Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 





_ 
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is the title of a book which we have 
recently published in the interest of 
health and efficiency of factory em- 
ployees. This book has to do with 
the sanitary environment of factories 
employing large numbers of men and 
women. In word and picture it tells 
a real human interest story. It does 
not deal with theories, but with facts, 
some pleasant and others not so 
pleasant, but all real. 

This book has been sent to thousands 
of factory owners all over the country, 
who have expressed their appreciation 
of its important and forceful mission, 

If, as a factory owner or manager, 
you are interested in the health of 
your employees, you should have a 
copy of Factory Sanitation. 





ADDRESS yous. REQUEST ON yor BUSINESS 
ST ae NERY TO THE FACTORY 
ANITATION DEPT 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, - PENNSYLVANIA 




















TO HEALTH 
IS 


HOSTETTER’S 


t STOMACH 























THE NEW YORK 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

















Teaches a theoretical and practical course 
in Applied Electricity 





E are not graduating mere electrical workers, 
We go further and fit our students to handle 
and direct the ‘‘ workers.”” The word “ wiring’ 
would serve to define the full “course ” offered by 
most of the other schools. Our course is complete in 
all branches of electricity. 
The opportunities today are open to those who 
understand electricity and who have had a thoroughly 
practical training. 





Our Prospectus will help you to 
understand allthis “. 








Write for it NOW It’s Free 


39 West 17th St., New York 
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LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND REVIVED IN 1913 BY THE 
PRUDENTIAL, MORE THAN $481,000,000, 


a greater amount than in 1912. Faith kept with 
policyholders made possible this wonderful 
advance in public usefulness. f 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION OF POLICIES TO DEPT. 112 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Forrest F. Dryden, President. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 
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THE VITAPHONE 


Fe VITAPHONE with its 

sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and | 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good §& 
music an instrument that renders 5 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


—= 








J) —T — 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 





l(—4 [eS f- %e—*"e 






U jie or convineed. 

! §VITAPHONE NO.15 The Vitaphone Co. { 
al $15.00 Main Office and Factory: 7 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. jj 
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& HERCULES THE CLAYCRAFT MINING 
eens , for all Kinds AND BRICK COMPANY 


of Work 
Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting Manufacturers of 


Reclamation of Waste Lands ‘ i” 
Quarrying “Indian Brand” Buffs, Grays, 
Railroad and Highway Construction 


We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies and Iron Spots 


HERCULES POWDER CO. Factories: Offices: 
Wilmington, Delaware SHAWNEE, OHIO COLUMBUS, OHIO 


— 
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Gis NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 








FREQUENTLY 

UNIONS IAM MADE IN 

Fa ry NON-UNION 
vy FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bains, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 











Auerbach’s Scarves 
are SOUDSIIK and cost 
no more than those 
that are not. 


17 












Paris Exposition. 


GOUISEK Rep and Barathes “om 
* $0 Shades, Two Grades ¢ 
50 centsand$1 from us by mail. 
LOUIS AUERBACH 
842, 844, 846 Broadway 





ae SS -J 
SOLIDSILK ...-— SCARVES 
The Four-in-hand or Tie 
you buy, if it is SOUDSILK, 
will tie better, look better, 
wear better, because it is SOUDSILK. 
Whether you buy a plain color— 
we have 50 shades—or Black, 
or White, or Fancy effect, it 
should be SQUDSIK There's a 
label with our trademark name 
SOUDSILK on every Auerbach scart. 
So look for SOUDSIK to insure 
getting the recognized Best 
neckwear, which, for Quality, 
Style and Workmanship was 

awarded a.medal at the 


SOQUSIK SOARVES are worn by the 
best dressers and are sold in the 


your dealer has none order 


New York 











Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 








RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J. 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. 


ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 
FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 


Main Office and Werks, 

















indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Amcrics 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


"UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


=== 8S M O K E== 

















for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies G LOB E TOBACC 0CO. | 


Everywhere 


nao> = =z Oo — = 
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Geo.E.KeithCompany The first brand of Union 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. Tobacco ever produced 


THEATRICAL, 

















UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON 8. LOTT, President 


80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Workmen’s Compensation 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
——o Insurance 


J.R.CLANCY: 








SYRACUSE.N.¥ 





sunnelenl ie’ tie | THE J. & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO. 


7 joni 386-398 East 152d St. 
American Federationist hw agg 


One Dollar a Year Telephone NEW YORK 


“71 Melrose” 
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